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A good reputation is a good investment ; but the 
only way of securing a permanent investment of good 
reputation is by putting a good character at interest. 
“A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches ;” but it is often easier to get riches than it is to 
get a character that shall be the basis of a good name. 
A man ‘may inherit his father’s riches, but a father 
cannot bequeath his character to his favorite son. 


It makes a good deal of difference from which 
direction we view any object or subject. Many a 
needless dispute arises because the disputants imagine 
that they see all round their subject, while they are 
only looking at it endwise, or sidewise. A man who 
goes to hid hdme every day, out.of town, thinks of 
his train. by its starting time ; and the family at 
home, who look for his coming, think of the same 
train by its arriving time. “Did you come up on 





the five-thirty?” says a-wife to her husband. “ No,” 
is the reply ; “I came up on the four-forty.” After 
considerable discussion, they find that they are talk- 
ing about the same train. And that is the way that 
a good many persons disagree. They do not realize 
that their subject has two ends to it, and that neither 
party to the discussion stands at both ends at once. 


paid for it ; but itis not always easy to do right ata 
sore cost to ourselves. Many a person who would 
willingly give love for love, would never think of 
giving just as much: love without requital as with it. 


™ | Yet only he who will do right at the risk of ruin, is 


the truest right-doer; and he alone who will love on 


ros | Changelessly without a return of his love, knows what 


love is at its purest and best. The dweller in God’s 
holy hill is, according to the Psalmist, 


“He that sweareth to-his own hurt, and changeth not.” 


And our Lord says to his disciples: “ If ye love them 
that love you, what thank have ye? for even sinners 
love those that love them.” Or, as one of Dryden’s 
nobler characters expresses it : 


“You know you are from recompense debarred ; 
But purest love can live without reward.” 


How prone we are to feel that the civil law settles 
all questions of moral right and wrong with reference 
to property! When the courts decide that there is 
a flaw in the will by which a man bequeaths his 
wealth for the good of others, the “ heirs at law” are 
likely to avail themselves of that decision, and to 
count as their own the property which they know was 
designed by the testator*for another purpose than 
their personal profit. And thus they divert from its 
intended use the money which its owner desired to 
bestow, In doing this, they show “ common honesty,” 
-—which is a pretty poor standard of virtue. If, 
indeed, any one heir declines to aid in diverting the 
clearly purposed bequest of a testator, through avail- 
ing herself of a legal technicality, she is sure to re- 
ceive, as she deserves, high praise for having exhibited 
uncommon honesty,—which is the only honesty that 
is really worth having. 


a 

How easy it is to mistake a display of power for 
power itself—to mistake effect for cause, sign for 
thing signified! In many a shop or office window a 
shrewd inventor has placed a wheel that is usually 
seen to be rapidly revolving. The happy inmates of 
the room fancy that the spinning of that wheel pro- 
duces a current of air that keeps the room ventilated. 
They do not stop to think that the air-current turns 
the wheel, and that therefore the wheel cannot create 
the current. N@, that activity of the wheel is a sign 
to them that there is an activity of the air. True, 
there would be a still greater activity of the air if 
the wheel were removed entirely, but then they would 
have no evidence of it. And so it makes little differ- 
ence to us, often, which is cause and which effect. 
We want visual signs. If we do not see motion, we 
hsuppose there is no life; if we do not see emotion, we 
suppose there is a lack of feeling. But the visible 
signs are often obstructors, The rotating wheel pre- 
vents the free egress or ingress of air. The bustling, 








fussy worker, full of motion, obstructs the real prog- 


It is comparatively easy to do right when we are |’ 


ress of things, and feeling may be deepest when tears 
do not flow. What we need is more faith in the silent 
powers that do not show themselves by immediate 
surface display, but by the larger life results that 
make the world’s heart beat truer, and the blood flow 
purer’ and freer and healthier. 





THE MEANING OF EMPHASIS. 

It is said that the magpies of Australia, which hang 
about the mining-camps, become very proficient swear- 
ers. They exercise their powers of imitating human 
speech upon what they hear said with the greatest 
emphasis ; and their vocabulary of profanity grows 
apace. 

This gauge of the moral condition of a gold miners? 
camp we might imagine to be extended to human li® 
and intercourse generally. If it were, what would it 
record for each of us? It would serve as a kind of 
self-revelation to us by dropping out of sight the 
commonplaces of courtesy and of profession, and 
bringing into strong and clear light what it is that 
we really care about, It is true that sometimes the 
evidence would be of an indirect kind. An almost 
hysterical emphasis is sometimes the resort of those 
who feel the grounds of some favorite belief slipping 
from beneath their feet. It often covers the weakest 
place in a controversial defense, and is an unconscidus 
confession of the weakness. But, in the main, it is that 
by which we discriminate the convictions which hold 
us from the mere opinions we holdyor think we hold. 

The character of a man’s teaching or preaching 
may be gauged more fairly by his emphasis than by 
his wotds. When a young man makes his appear- 
ance in either capacity, it is this that is worthy of 
attention in him. If he be a strong and devout man, 
it will be found that his emphasis falls on the great 
things of Christian teaching, of Christian privilege, 
of Christian duty. He will find himself at home in 
great texts, which millenniums of sermons have not 
exhausted. He will have.a message to the universal 
needs of life, of conscience, and of Christian fellows 
ship, It is the sign.of a decaying pulpit when the 
preacher runs to secondary themes and odd texts as 
a means of rousing attention. 


by observing to what features of each lesson his atten- 
tion turns most naturally, and seeing where his em- 
phasis falls. Bible antiquities, personal portraiture, 
literary beauties, historical settings, are all worth 
attention. 
children ” is the teacher’s proper business. It is the 
relation of the book to the young liyes of his class on 
which his emphasis will fall, naturally and without 
effort, if he be working in the right spirit. 

Emphasis, or the want of it, may alter completely 
the meaning of words. If a man say softly to him- 
self, as he goes down the street, “ Fire, fire, fire,” even 
those who hear him will not heed him. But if he 
lift up his voice and shout, “ Fire, rrrz, FIRE!” 
that means something to the point. All those who 
have stirred their generation have been men of em- 
phasis. Even our Lord, of whom it was predicted, 


“ He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to 
be heard in the street,” had his “ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you,” which must have gone through men like 

























So a teacher may gauge the worth of his teaching 


But the Bible as “ God’s bread fit for his 


a sword at times. And his servants often have had } 
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the emphasis of the shout as one of their gifts, to the 
world’s disgust and astonishment. “When I first 
came into this part of the country,” said Rowland 
Hill at Wotton-under-Edge, “ I was walking on yon- 
der hill; I saw a gravel-pit fall in and bury three 
human beings alive. I lifted up my voice for help 
so loud that I was heard a distance ofa mile. Help 
came, and rescued two of the poor sufferers. No one 
ed me an enthusiast then, Shall I now be called 
an enthusiast when I cry aloud over lost and perish- 
ing sinners, who are falling into the bottomless pit ?” 
i Emphasis is the readiest gauge of life. To value 
great things as great is the sum of human wisdom. 
It is Jonathan Edwards's definition of true religion. 
The failures and the tragedies of human life arise 
m the over-valuation of smaller things, and our 
mphasis betrays it. When we find a thing impor- 
fant simply i in its relation to ourselves, and our elo- 
quence is evoked most readily about what. touches 
gur comfort or our Honor, the emphasis falling in the 
wrong place shows the wrong drift of life. When 
the “verily, verily,” of our speech is ‘always about 
Our rights, and never about our duties, it betrays a 
tind out of harmony with the Master. When we 
more lively in our interest in what concerns our 
gains than in the uses or services we can render, the 
ise note is struck again. When we have most 
urgency about the many things that vexed Martha's 
soul, and less about the one thing that Mary got out 
of fellowship with the Master, our speech, like that 
of Martha, “ bewrayeth” us. He'says; “By thy 
‘words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou 
_ halt be condemned.” He knew the multitude of good 
words, good for nothing, that we learn by rote and 
eny “by heart;” that is, without the heart having 
anything to do with it. But it is the emphatic words, 
the words we mean, which spread our life before,men 
here, and will do it hereafter still more fully in the 
judgment. 
' God likes emphasis in the right place. He likes 
even a bad emphasis better than none at all, as our 
Lord told the Laodiceans. It is a step toward caring 
for the good when we care heartily about anything. 
The sin of the loin ungirt and the lamp‘unlit shuts 
the door in our faces finally and absolutely: Inver- 
tebrate, unemphatie Christians must be a trial to the 
divine patience, as they are a sore trial to those who 
have the welfare of the kingdom at heart. 
* In the Society of Friends, nothing is decided by a 
Majority of voices. No vote is taken in any meet- 
ing. The dlerk, a man. of experience and insight, 
watches with attention to what is said. He pro- 
nounces as to where “ the weight of concern ” lies,— 
the preponderance of genuine emphasis. ‘That is the 
decision of the meeting, although it be of one or two 
against a multitude. The method is not the ordinary 
one; but it is the way the world is governed. ‘ It is 
the emphatic minority which rutes,—the people who 
are, and have power in proportion to their caring; 
their “ weight of concern,” not their numbers. “ One 
and God make a majority.” Their joint emphasis is 
enough. The rest count, but they do not weigh. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


_ » Nore —This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor es, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to ceaders generally, and for which the space 
can cpnveniently be found. . Its limitations are fixed by the 
fequirements of other departments, There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not ail of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous Jetter 
either answered or read by the Editor. Thé signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
er purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 
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Confusion in dates is not confined to Bible facts, or to 
ancient history. It exists in the ordinary record of cur- 
rent events, and it is likely to exist as long as man is 
human and fallible, A contributor writes from Japan to 








know what is os correct 2 date of the death of ieee 
Franz Delitzsch, and, in proof of relamoeass existing 
on this point, he says: 

The Sunday School isnt Wie Hhasdl An stile aes od thn 
death of “ Professor’ Franz Delitzsch ...on the fourth of this 
month,” The (New York] Independent of March 27, 1890, 
in an editorial, says: “ Professor Franz Délitzsch ... died 
March third.” Other conflicting statements of the same kind 
confused me at the time. For instance, “The Old and New 
Testament Student” (Vol. X., p. 315) gives the date as the 
“third.” And when this confusion is kept up im scholarly 
works, one is compelled to appeal for a solution. Professor 
8. R. Driver, in his Introduction to Delitzsch’s “ Commentary 
on, Isaiah ” (fourth edition), says “fourth.” Dr. C. H. Wright, 
in his “ Introduction to the Old Testament” (second edition, re- 
vised), says “third.” Kindly inform me whieh date is correct, 
and why confusion exists. 

If our Japan correspondent will turn to Funk and 
Wagnalls’ “ Appendix to Encyclopedia of Living Divines 
and Christian Workers,” he will find the date of Pro- 
feasor Delitzsch’s death given as March 20, 1890. As 
to the correct date, it can be said that, in a letter to 
one of the editors of The Sunday School Times, Mrs. 
Delitzsch gave the date of her husband’s death as March 
fourth, and there is good reason for supposing that she 
was not in error in this statement. The cause of the 
confusion is undoubtedly human errancy. Similar con- 
fusion exists concerning the date of the birth or of the 
death of many a prominent man in history ; and he who 
studies most carefully knows that similar errors to this 
occur in all works, historic, critical, and scientific— 
except in the autograph copies of the inspired writings, 


Every word has more than one meaning, and the word 
can be used or misused according to the prominence 
given to the one or another of its meanings. Yeta word 
may come to be misused so generally as finally to lose 
its fitness for popular use in its better signification. Thus 
“chance” is a word that in modern usage is on the 
border-line of irreverence, while in Bible usage it has a 
well-defined and eminently proper meaning. A Canada 
clergyman, desiring light on this word, writes : 

I would be.greatly obliged to you if you would make clear 
what is meant by the word “chance” in Scripture. I find 
the word is used four times—similar words may also be used— 
three times in the Old Testament and once in the New Testa- 
ment, In the Old Testament the word is used under these cir- 
cumstances; (1.) 1 Samuel 6 : 9,—used by the Philistine, the 
Hebrew word being migreh. (2.) 2 Samuel 1 : 6,—used by the, 
man that killed Saul, the Hebrew word being nigrétht, satne 
root as above, (3.) Ecclesiastes 9 : 11,—used by the writer of 
the book, the Hebrew word being pega‘,—a different word, but 
the verb is yigreh, as used in the two former instances. In the 
New Testament the word is used in Luke 10 : 31; but the phrase 
is kata syngkyrian, and not tyché. However, the words tychoi 
and tychon occur in 1 Corinthians 15:37; 16:.6. The above are 
the facts, so far as I know them, I would be grateful if you 
would interpret them for me. 


The root idea of these words, both in the Hebrew and 
in the Greek, is “to meet,” or “‘ to hit,” which is equiva- 
lent to“ acoming together.” A meeting which is planned 
for by either one of two parties,.or by them both, has in 
it the element of design; but a meeting that was not de- 
signed or planned for by either of the two parties, may 
be said to have happened in the concurrence of causes 
and influences outside of the will, Such a meeting is 
sometimes called an accidental or a chance meeting. It 
is thas spoken of in the Bible, and it may be looked at in 
this way, at any time, by a reverent Christian, To speak 
of chance or happenings does not nec@fsarily exclude 
the idea of a directing and overruling Providence in all 
things; yet, ifa person were to speak of a happening as 
a result of “luck,” he would be understood as ignoring a 
providential design in the incident, The Philistines 
wanted to know whether Israel’s God had met them 
with @ plague, because of their retention of the ark of 
the covenant, or whether their troubles were the result 
of other causes. The Amalekite said that he hap péned 
to be at Gilboa, without any purpose of finding the King 
of Israel there. The writer of Ecclesiastes reminds us 
that the course of time brings various fappenings to all 
men, apart from their best laid plans. Our Lord, in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, says that the coming of 
the priest along that way was a casual incident, instead 
of in designed connection with the condition of the 
wounded man. All happenings, including happiness, 
are of chance, in the sense that they come of the concur- 
rence of events, rather than from the specific plan and 
purpose of those to whom they come. “Luck” is 
primarily the same as “ chance,” or “ fortune,” or “ hap- 
penings;” but “luck” is now.ordinarily used as gome- 
thing apart from God’s ordering, while “chance,” or 








clade the idea of such divine direction. ie ‘its i. 
use, “chance” means a casual or undesigned occurrence 








HEAVENWARD TO THEE. 
BY J. E. RANKIN, LL.D. 


‘ Heavenward would I aspire, 

Dear Lord, to thee; ; 

Kindle the sacred fire, 

_ From sin set free. 

Beyond earth’s doubts and fears, 

Beyond time’s changing years, 

- Heavenward I’d mount to thee, 

Heavenward to thee. * 


Long have I struggled here, 
Burdened with care ; 

Bring full salvation near, 
Answer my prayer; 

Bid all my soul awake, 

Her deadly foes forsake. 
Heavenward I’d mount to thee, 

Heavenward to thee. 


Where feeble courage faints, 
And spirits fail, 

I see, of old-time saints, 
The glory-trail. 

As Alpine climbers go 

Beyond the eternal snow, 
Heavenward I’d mount to thee, 

Heavenward to thee. 


T’ve seen the eagle’s flight, 
Straight to the sun ; 

Higher, till lost in light, 
His goal was won. 

Sogny freed soul would dare 

To breathe her native air. 
Heavenward I’d mount to thee, , 

Heavenward to thee. 


Howard University, Washington, D, C. 





THE SCHOLARSHIP OF GERMANY. 
BY THE REV. PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 


Without doubt or debate, German ‘ideas and ideals 
are in our day and generation the most potent in the 
spheres of scholarship and higher education. Not, in- - 
deed, in this sense that the scholarship and educational 
methods or institutions of England, France, America, 
and other cultured countries, have, through the influence 
of German models, been diverted into channels other 
than those arising from their national history, character, 
and needs, Nor, again, are the Germans the pathfinders 
and leading authorities in all the departments of research ; 
for, to mention no other cases, they are undoubtedly out- 
ranked by the British and Americans in the natural 
sciences, and by the French in mathematics. But cer- 
tain it is, nevertheless, that the principles and practices 
of scientific research, particularly in their aggressive and 
pathfinding features, have a wider and deeper recog- 
nition, a more consistent application, a more fearless 
advocacy, among German scholars than elsewhere. Their 
leadership in the world of scholarship is recognized on 
all hands, and by none mibre than by the Americans. 
The university attendance in the Father-land is a sig- 
nificant indication in this direction. Between four and 
five hundred enthusiastic young Americans, generally 
the pick,and choice among our college and: seminary 
graduates, each term sit at the feet of the great teachers 
of these schools, to learn the secrets of their literary and 
scholarly successes, And in Germany the universities 
are the sources and centers of intellectual life and of the 
trend and tendencies of scientific investigations as they 
are nowhere else. Accefdingly,an analysis of a few lead- 
ing characteristics of German scholarship will not be a 
work of supererogation. » 

Probably the most pronounced characteristic is the 
independence of German scholarship; the vigorous at- 
tempt to search for truth for its own sake; the absence 
of prejudgments; the refusal to recognize the traditional 
and authorities of any kind. The idealsof “ scientific” 
(wissenschaftlich) study is the discovery of truth at any 
cost. True, this is, at least abstractly, accepted as 
a fundamental canon of thorough scholarship evety- 
where; but, owing to peculiar circumstances, the possi- 
bility of a realization of this ideal is greater in Germany 
than elsewhere. The universities there, and, indeed, the 
whole work of higher education, are exclusively under 
state control. This is true even of the theological de- 
partment, the church having neither voice nor veto in 
selecting the men who are to educaté the coming -gene- 
ration of preachers and pastors. University teachers, 
who in nine cases out of ten are those who inaugurate 





“fortune,” or “happenings,” does net necessarily ex- 


new depastures in thought and science, are answerable. 





























ely Gs tie cthnsies Retnembering, in this 
connection, that Lehrfreiheit,or the absolute freedom of 
teaching in the lecture-room whatever the professor 
regards as the results of his investigations, no matter 

w radical or revolutionary these may be, is -con- 
si the foundation-stone of the university system, 
which is defended even by those who deplore the danger- 
ous doctrines of some of the most aggressive innovators, 
and which is only interfered with when the state becomes 
alarmed, it can readily be seen how these famous institu- 
tions have all along been the sources and fountain-heads 
of an aggressive independent scholarship. Add to this 
outward favoring circumstance the inner one, that the 
German, unlike the Anglo-Saxon, does not so consistently 
and persistently see the full practical bearings of his 
teachings, and is accordingly less deterred by such con- 
siderations. The well-known statement of the philoso- 
pher Jacobi, that he was a believer with his heart, but 
an unbeliever with his head, has as much a representa- 
tive as a personal application. 

Here, too, as is so often the case, the greatest weakness 
is found just there where the greatest strength lies. The 
outspoken determination to disregard all authority, to 
search for truth absolutely unbiased and’ unprejudiced, 
as the most natural thing in the world, leads often to a 
rejection of all that has already been established, and 
just as naturally degenerates into radicalism and revolu- 
tionary theorizing. The “isms” of earlier generations 
sit remarkably lightly on the shoulders of German schol- 
ars. It often seems that they love to display their dis- 
respect for the ways of the fathers. Since it is a 
fundamental canon in Germany that only.he who brings 
forth new truths or corrects old errors can claim recog- 
nition in the charmed circles of scholarship, to which a 
mere compiler can have no admittance, the temptation 
to mistake novelty for new truth, and the hope of attract- 
ing attention and recognition by sensational hypotheses, 
is often too great to resist. While the independence of 
Germanscholarship has thus, beyond any and every doubt, 
produced the best of gold and silver in the field of modern 
scientific research, it has also with equal certainty brought 
forth not a little hay and stubble. Time and further 
investigations only can show what of its methods and 
results are of permanent value, and what is of the hour 
and for the hour. 

fn close connection with the preceding characteristic 
of German scholarship is its thoroughness. It aims in 
all cases to go back to the original sources as much as 
possible, and not to accept secondary authorigies. It is 
by no means an accidental matter that Germany publishes 
more works of this kind than all other countries com- 
bined. Here, too, the law of demand and supply pre- 
vails ; such works are published, not because German 
scholars are wealthy and can afford the luxury, but only 
because these are considered absolutely necessary to the 
prosecution of thorough research. The library of a Ger- 
man scholar is in itself an interesting study. 

This ideal and aim, however, brings with it another 
peculiarity ; namely, that Germany is typical and repre- 
sentative of the best of modern scholarship also in this, 
that it is the home of specialism. It is literally a bee- 
hive of specialists. Universality in learning is now a 
physical impossibility; the bulk of human knowledge 
has increased so marvelously that even the most diligent 
can be a master at best in only one or two departments. 
Thorough and original scholarship is conditioned by a 
division of labor. German scholars display all the strong 
and weak features of this state of affairs. While the 
German specialist is, as a rule, a first-class authority in 
the little world in which he lives and moves and has his 
being, he is outside of this world perfectly helpless and 
often deplorably ignorant. Then, too, his voice even in 
his own field may not be so absolutely decisive, because 
his concentration to one line of work has dimmed his 
vision to the corrective which he would find in a better 
knowledge of at least the leading principles and facts of 
other sciences. Specialism, while thus an indispensable 
prerequisite to success in scholarship, ® not without its 
dangers to both the scholar and his work. But what 
Germany has done in this line is most noteworthy. The 
literary activity of the Father-land is greater than that 
of England, France, and America combined, and not a 
small proportion of the eighteen thousand publications 
issued there annually are the result of detailed special 
investigation in the vast complex of modern sciences. 
Of doctor dissertations, “habilitation ” addresses, school 
programs, end. the like, which are all devoted to such 
subjects, the last academic year produced more than 
three thousand. 

All this conditions and causes the extremely technical 
character of German scholarship. A university graduate 








is thoroughly at home in his own department, but in 
nothing else, and only with great difficulty can he adapt 
himselfeo other callings. This is one of the reasons why 
Germany is vexed and perplexed with that unique edu- 
cational and social problem, the existence of a “ learned 
proletariat,” a vast horde of finely educated university 
men, for whom society, the state, and the church has no 
néed, and who cannot readily make themselves useful 
elsewhere. While this singular phenomenon is doubt- 
less due in part to the extraordipary estimate put by the 
German public upon a university education, and which 
irfduces them to crowd the university halls and the pro- 
fessions, it is, no doubt, to a large measure also attribu- 
table tothecharacterand kind of the educational methods 
prevailing. While German scholarship and university 
ideals are no doubt most prominent factors and forces in 
modern thought and science, they are not by any means 
perfect and beyond improvement. American scholars 
can learn from the Germans many things which they 
ought to do; they can learn also not a few which they 
ought not to do, 


Capital University, Ohio. 





LIKE TO A GARDEN. 
BY M. F. BUTTS, 


Like to a garden I will make my heart. 

My thoughts shall be the blossoms, lowly-sweet, 
Or climbing upward, bearing clusters meet 
For such as come to talk with me apart. 

Like to a garden I will make my heart ; 

No otherwhere can Joy have her true seat, , 
Or journeying angels longing mortals greet. * 
The pushing foes that in the warm soil start, 
And haste to hurt the hesitating flowers,— 
Swift-growing hate, maturing evil seed 

And envy, mother of a nfnstrous breed,— 
Shall poison nevermore my Eden bowers ; 

For holy wisdom shall the power impart 

To make a beauteous eda scie of my heart. 


Geneseo, N. Y. 





GIVING CHILDREN RIGHT IMPRESSIONS 
OF DEATH. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 


A writer of well-established literary character sent, 
some time since, fo one of the most popular juveniles 
published in America, an article in which the subject of 
death was alluded to, This was not done in any lugu- 
brious or detailed way, but rather in a mode to lessen, 
in the eyes of the young readers for whom it was intended, 
all the awfulness of the solemn fact. The author was 
somewhat surprised to receive the article back again, 
with every expression of approval as to its style and man- 
ner, but with the declaration that the unalterable rule 
of the editor was never to introduce into the pages of the 
magazine the subject of death,—being, as this editor con- 
ceived, something to be kept out of view of young people, 
especially children. 

Now with this idea we have no sympathy whatever. 
It is contrary to nature to endeavor to hide the fact of 
death even from a child of tender years, It is as com- 
mon as birth, and why should we try to deceive the 
young mind in regard to it? We would not sadden it 
by impressing it upon the child in any undue way. The 
Sunday-school literature of a past age, no doubt, did this 
to an anwarrantable degree. Lives of saintly little chil- 
dren were too often written, and the religious literature 
intended for children largely consisted of such records ; 
so that these young readers began to conclude that to be 
very good was to be singled out as the victim of an early 
grave. ” 

A little girl of whom I have been told once overheard 
some of the members of the family discussing herself. 
“ A better child,” one said to the other, “ I never knew; 
she is quite too good to live.” That evening her mother 
missed the child from the family circle,-and, going in 
search of her, she found her sobbing in an upper chamber. 

“Why, what is the matter, my darling?” the tender 
mother inquired. 

“O mama, mama! I’m afraid I’m going to die.” 

The mother, in alarm, inquired if she were ill. 

“No, not yet; but I heard Aunt Emily tell Brother 
John that I was too good for earth, and now—sow—I 
know I shall be like the little children in the good books, 
and shall have to die, as they all do.” 

It needs no argument to prove that any sort of litera- 
ture, or any kind of talk which produces such an impres- 
sion on the mind of a child, can be nothing but injurious. 
Is there not a possibility of so gently acquainting chil- 





. ‘ : 3 
in a measure to deprive it of its terror? We early teach © 
them that God loves them, takes care of them, and gives 
them all the blessings they enjoy. We talk to them at 
the earliest age about heaven. And may we not help 
them to understand that heaven can only be reached ~ 
through this sleep called death? If more pains were 
taken thus to rob death of its terrors, children would 
come to have a far more natural and juster idea of it, 

I used to be very much impressed with the conduct of 
my children’s black “‘mammy,” as Southern children used 
always to call their nurses. She herself had no fear of 
death, because,.as she said, she had been made to touch 
the dead from her earliest memory, and doing that had 
helped to dissipate all fear, so that she seemed not to 
know anything about the shrinking which it is so natural 
to feel. When a death would occur in the neighbor 
hood, especially that of a child, she would take my two 
little boys of four and six to the room where the dea 
was laid, She would say to them: “ Dis is Charley, but 
de part ob him wot played wid you and talked wid you 
has gone away up to heaven, ’cause God lubed him and 
was sorry for him when he was so sicky and took him up 
to that pretty place wot your mama tells you ’bout; and - 
Charley wouldn’t come back if you coaxed him.” Then 
she would take their little hands and pat the dead cheek, 
and make them clasp the dead fingers, and say, “Good-by,” 
Charley; ” and when she would come home, she would 
say to me, ‘ Now dese child’en will nebber hab any ae 
ob death.” And they never had. 

One of the tenderest passages in Queen Victoria’s 
“ Highland’ Journal” describes the drowning of a little 
boy in the Loch near Balmoral Castle. He was the 
child of one of the Queen’s pensioners on the estate, 
When the body was recovered, the Queen went to the 
cottage, taking with her the Princess Beatrice, then a 
little girl of a few summers, She speaks of their going 
to the tidy Highland kitchen, where the little body had 
been decently laid out and prepared for the grave, and 
where there was nothing that suggested the mortal strug- 
gle, or anything that brought up the awful paraphernalia 
of death; and she adds that she was particularly glad 
that her daughter, the young princess, should thus make, 
in so simple and sweet a way, her first acquaintance with 
death, and so accept it as a natural thing which was to 
be looked for in all her after progress through life. __ 

I may be permitted, for the sake of illustration, to 
give an example of the way in which a child may inad- 
vertently receive an impression of death which may 
color too painfully a whole lifetime. I had, no doubt, 
been told of death many a time by my lovely mother, as 
she talked to us children on Sunday evenings. I, asa 
child of six, had never seen anything that brought the 
actual fact of it before my vision, and my mind remained 
a perfect blank as to its reality. So far as my conscious- 
ness went, I had never heard of any friend who had died, 
My father was a clergyman, and, the carriage being 
brought to the door one fine afternoon, he asked me if I 
would not like to go with him in his drive, Child like, 
I was delighted to go, and, after a drive of a mile or two 
through a lovely pasture-land, the carriage stopped be- 
fore the house of a neighbor. I was a very shy child, 
and was frighteneg to see the shady front yard filled 
with people; but my father took my hand, and led me 
through the crowd. When we entered the house, I was 
still more alarmed to find it darkened, and hall and par- 
lor filled with a crowd that made way for the minister, 
He led me up to what I afterwards knew to be a coffin; 
but at that time I did not know what it was, as I never 
had heard of a coffin. Standing there a moment besidé 
him, he lifted me up in his arms, took my unwilling 
hand, little dreaming how he was terrifying me, and 
laid it upon the dead face that I saw therein. It was 
that of a young lad of fifteen, whom I had seen but a 
few days before bounding along the patkway of my own 
home, with his green satchel on his back, on his way to 
school. Child like, I had taken no note, or had not 
heard, of his illness or death. In one awful moment the 
fearful idea of death was borne into my soul; and, as I 
Meard the creak of the coffin screws, I received my first 
idea of the King of Terrors, 

I went home with my father in a sort of daze, but was 
too shy to tell him of the unspeakable fear that had 
taken hold of my mind. I remember distinctly how in- 
supportable the house seemed to me, and that my only 
comfort during the rest of the day was standing on the 
portico looking at the sky. The night that followed I 
shall never forget. I lay in my little bed wide awake, 
and could only get rid of the dead face by keeping my 
eyes fixed upon the square of the window; and there I lay 
staring and trembling till the morning. 





dren with the certainty and sweet solemnity of death as 


The impression of that day and night has never worn 
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away, althongh long years have passed over my head 


since then, I have parted, time and again, with the 
nearest and dearest, but without ever being able to look 
upon them after their features had been stamped with 
the seal of mortality. I could give them up to God, and 
live through the agony; but never have I attained to 
the physical nerve and courage that would enable me to 
stand face to face with the forsaken clay. 

This tender father never knew what an impression he 
was giving his child by his simple act, or conceived how 
unprepared she was for such a sudden jntroduction to 
the awful mystery of death. Child like, in her shy re- 
perve she hid the torturing memory in her own bosom,— 
as I think children are apt to do with their deepest feel- 

—and never told to any one her sufferings till years 
had passed away. 

Happy for us all would it be if we could take into our 
hearts the conception of our sweetest American poet, 
and say with him: 

“There is no death! What qos so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but the suburb of the life elysian, - 
Whose portal we call Death.” 


Lexington, Va. 





THE RELIGIOUS OYSTER. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE H. HUBBARD. 


A most unpromising subject, you will say, and by no 
means attractive. The oyster may be very well to eat, 
but surely he has no other merits, His claims to con- 
sideration are limited. What has an oyster to do with 
religion, except in « most indirect and irreligious man- 
ner, by way of the church supper? Wait a minute, and 
you will see. 

To be sure, the oyster is not exactly mentioned in 
Scripture by name, but pearls are spoken of,—and how 
can you have pearls without oysters ? 

A pearl-maker is the oyster; and he has a monopoly 
of the business, so far as we know, In comparison with 
his beautiful product, the most skilful attempts of man 
are cheap shams, Without hands, having no machinery, 
working in the darkness and in very narrow quarters, he 
‘turns out jewels that baffle imftation. His method of 
working is unique. The natural history of the pearl is 
at once curious and suggestive. A pearl is a transformed 
accident, an annoyance glorified, 

According to the best authorities, this is the method 
of its formation: A grain of sand, or some other foreign 
substance, finds its way within the oyster’s shell, and 
irritates its tender body. Being unable to remove the 
intruder, the mollusk throws about it a fluid secretion, 
which soon becomes white, hard, and smooth. Encased 
within this smooth coating, the invader no longer causes 
discomfort, and may remain there for years. Mean- 
while the process of secretion goes on, gradually forming 
a little sphere; and this is the pearl, Thus, uncon- 
aciously and in self-defense, the oyster manufactures 
these beautiful and much-coveted jewels, so highly prized 


-by man, That which was at first an evil and a cause of 


pain becomes a gem of exquisite beauty. 

, What need to make any —? ! It makes itself. 
The world is full of sand-grains. pom every ear fall 
irritating and hurtful words. Evil sights meet every 
eye. Into every life come not a few experiences and 
accidents that chafe and fret the soul. Feelings are 
‘wounded, hopes are blasted, efforts for good are thwarted 
or misconstrued. Rude, selfish, wicked individuals come 
within the cirtle of our acquaintance or activity, and we 
are bruised by contact with them. No life is free from 
these harsh elements, that annoy and disturb the sensi- 
tive nature. One does not escape from them by becom- 
jng a Christian. Uniting with the church will not pro- 
‘tect us from them: Weshall inevitably find such hurtful 
atoms within the very circle of the elect. Their infla- 
ence upon life, our own or others’, depends upon our 
treatment of them. 

Study the life of Christ, and you will find that many 
of his parables and other discourses grew up about some 
irritating circumstance in his ministry. A word of con- 
tempt or opposition from Pharisees, a quarrel among 
his disciples, a display of false ambition, was at once 
made the occasion of a Divine lesson; and that which 
was in itself evil became the source of a rich blessing 
to men. 


them all with the “nacre” of Gade xines, we should 
soon become possessors of a casket of precious jewels, 
By this means John B, Gough made his weakness for 
strong drink of immeasurable value in the + ase) of 
others similarly tempted. Frances Ridley Havergal 
threw the same covering about her times of sickness and 
pain, and gave the world many rich pearls of song. The 
sand-grain of bereavement falling on the life of Mr. 
Tennyson became the nucleus of the rich pearl “ In 
Memoriam.” And countless unknown lives have wit- 
nessed a like process, 
“Full many a gem of seen ray serene i 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear.” 
Many a broken heart has become the source of priceless 
comfort to other hearts bowed down with grief. Abont 
the sharpness of disappointed hopes has gathered the 
beautiful luster of a deeper consecration in many lives, 
that has at length become a pear! of unselfishness. Atoms 
of difficulty and opposition in others haye developed 
manly independence and true strength of character. 
Would you realize in your life the meaning of the 
promise, “ All things* work together for good to them 
that love God”? Then imitate the oyster. Transform 
every grain of sand into a pearl. Throw over every irri- 
tating substance, every untoward circumstance, every 
sorrow and temptation and trial, the “nacre” of Chris- 
tian charity, and faith, and trust. So shall thy wounds 
become pearls, and thy tears shall be as precious jewels. 
Norton, Mass. 





AT MIDNIGHT. 
BY JOHN HALL INGHAM, 


I often wonder, in the dead of night, 

Which of us two will first pass out of sight, 
Into the Unknogn Sea. If it be thou, 

I feel that sorrow will not bid me bow 

My head in long despair,—will rather grow 
Into a silent hope that will not fail 

Before the dawning, when I too shall know. 
If mine the earlier summons to set sail, 

It were not hard to wait on pleasant shores, 
In some strange land where errant breezes ring 
With echoes of the older life, and bring 

At last the sound of thy approaching oars. 
Oh, futile fofesight! Let the future rest 

In His control who orders all things best. 


Philadelphia, 





TEACHERS BY TURNS. 


BY GEORGE W. COLEMAN, 


, A perplexity is often best solved by experience from 
another, and many Sunday-school teachers, I think, can 
credit to “ personal experience” writers in-The Sunday 
School Times the suggestion or hint that gave the clew 
to some difficulty of their own; and what I saw in a 
former issue, from the experience of a Toronto teacher, 
leads me to offer a method of my own practice, which, it 
seems to me, enables the teacher to “come down to the 
boys’ level, feel with the boys’ feeling, see out of the 
boys’ eyes for a time,” as the Editor so clearly puts it in 
the same issue; for, without this, teaching is indeed 
“ wooden and ineffectual.” 

The boys in my class were from ten to fourteen years 
old, and manifested only a very moderate interest in the 
study of the lesson. Not one made any attempt to pre- 
pare the lesson. After discussing and consulting with 
them as to the advisability of making the change, I pro- 
posed that the boys themselves, in turn, undertake to 
teach the lesson each Sunday, and appointed my bright- 
est boy to take the next lesson. He was glad to spend 
an evening with me during the week, when we went 
over the lesson together (each having previously pre- 
pared it), and compared views, A new thought, or fact, 
or view, was eagerly accepted; for he expected to be 
bothered with questions from the other boys, ‘wif for 
the first time were preparing the lesson, in order, per- 
haps, that they might be able to ask a few pertinent 
questions. 

The result was successful beyond my expectation, and 
the method was continued as long as I had the class. As 
each boy's turn came, he felt a special pride in the event, 
and I fuund that father and mother, or sistef or brother, 
at home, had been called upon for help, thus interesting 
the whole family, in a special way, in that lesson and in 


- 





So should it be with every disciple. The materials for | 
pearl manufacture abound on every hand; but pearls are 
all too rare, and there is no danger of overstocking the | 
market. We lament our weaknesses, we murmur at our 
misfortunes, we grumble at our unpleasant acquaintances 
er fellow-workers, If instead of this we should cover 


the review of the preceding one. 
| This method made me one of the boys, and allowed 
me to ask questions as freely as I chose, and protected 
| me from the necessity of answering any that I preferred 
should be left to the boys. It also helped me to establish 


ing attention I was relieved of entirely, which gave ime a 
better chance to think and act. But above everything 
else, it showed me what the boys thought most about, and 
how they thought about it; what attracted their atten- 
tion, what impressed them, and what did not. Without 
knowing it, they also discovered to me the quality and 
direction of their ignorance, so that, in attempting to 
impart information, I knew better where to begin. 

At first it was difficult to break the habit of turning 
to me with every question ; but when I invariably directed 
them to turn to the “ teacher,” they soon learned to recog- 
nize him as such. Of the many other advantages which 
this plan gave me, let me speak of one in particular. It 
was with some trepidation that I took the step; but see- 
ing no possibility of harm, I followed the impulse, and 
gave up to the appointee the copy of The Sunday School 
Times, which is distributed regularly to the teachers, 
This made him a teacher indeed; the powder and am- 
munition were in his hands, and I was as one of the 
boys, apparently with no other help than a quarterly. 

What would a ten-to-fourteen-year-old boy do with 
The Sunday School Times, I thought; he won’t know 
what he wants, nor where to look for it, nor be able to 
comprehend it perchance he finds it. In this instance, 
[ must admit that the boys discovered to me the quality 
and direction of my ownsignorance ; for again and again 
I found them drawing from the helps in The Sunday 
School Times, and putting me to the necessity of extra 
exertions to keep sufficiently in advance of them. 

This method worked well with this class of boys; 
applied in a very similar way, it worked even better 
with a class of little fellows averaging four years younger 
than mine. In this case its main influence was in win- 
ning attention and encouraging preparation of the lesson. 
In my. own class the most incorrigible boy came to pay 
the best attention. 

With a class of young men averaging twenty-five years 
of age this plan worked grandly, so that during the sum- 
mer months, in the absence of the teacher, the class 
taught itself, to the utmost satisfaction of the superin- 
tendent. A class of young women in the same school 
also pursued this method, These four classes were in 
one school, and were working with little or no knowledge 
of each other, and all felt more than satisfied with the 
results. The success of a method under a variety of con- 


'| ditions, it seemed to me, made it worth introducing to 


others, 
_ Boston, Mass, 





THE, ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY JAMES HEWITT. 


The office of associate superintendent is one that is 
not clearly defined in many of our schools, and conse- 
quently he who is elected to this position is often per- 
plexed to know just what his duties are. Sometimes he 
finds his office to be one only in title, with no duty to 
perform save in the absence of the superintendent. Pos- 
sibly he has the privilege of reciting a verse of Scripture, 
all by himself, in the opening exercises of the school, 
Having said his verse, he immediately lapses into 
silence, resumes charge of his class, and is heard no 


“| more, 


The rare day comes along, when the superintendent is 
compelled to be absent. Unprepared for this occurrence, 
the associate’s trouble begins, and lasts until the final 
hymn is sung and the school is dismissed. How devoutly 
he hopes the superintendent will live forever, and never 
getsick any more! And perhaps the school joins him in 
this wish. : 

It is to be feared, however, that there are some asso- 
ciates who remind us of a certain class of business signs 
we see, painted thus: 

I. WOOD-BEE, Agt. 


Viewed from a distance, one imagines that Mr. Wood- 
bee is the principal of the establishment, and only the 
closer view reveals the “Agt.” But then, dear reader, 
Mr. Wood-bee isnot in your school. r 

The office of associate superintendent can be made one 
of great usefulness, Is not the growing use of the term 
“associate,” in place of “ assistant,” a recognition of this 
fact? There are some who still look upon the associate 
as a “ fifth wheel.” 

I remember seeing a body of soldiers march down 
the street. How fine they looked! Everything was in 
perfect order. Back of them came the sound of heavy, 
rumbling wagons, and of prancing,horses, It was the 
artillery. Mounted on these wagons were great: can- 
nons, ready to belch forth fire and destruction. And — 
there was something else on ea.‘ wagon.. It was a 





a feeling of fellowship among them. The burden of hold- 
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wheel like those upon the axles. It was the equal in 
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size, weight, and durability, of any of its fellows, and 
ready at a moment’s notice to take the place of any one 
of them. us 

Change the scene. A battle wages. A wheel has 
been shot off the gun-carriage. Now no longer inert 
and’ motionless, this extra wheel is made to replace 
the broken one, and the carriage is sustained. The 
gun once more fulfils its mission. Who knows a wheel 
has been broken? Who cares? The gun rolls on 
without a jar. Ah! that wheel had been fitted for its 
work. It had been tested and tried, and was not allowed 
to grow useless by disuse. So, when the time of need 
came, it was able to take its place in the work. Sucha 
“ fifth wheel” ought a!l our associates to be. 

The choosing of one for this office should be with 
speeial reference to his ability to superintend. He and 
the superintendent ought to be.in perfect harmony,— 
congenial minds, and never rivals. He should be one 
having a true appreciation of the school, both as a unit 
and in.its parts. It becomes the duty of the superin- 
tendent to share with him his work. Let us see to it 
that our associates have the opportunity of developing, 
themselves, so that they may be able to take the super- 
intendent’s place when the temporary vacancy occurs. 
Let us duly honor these valuable helpmeets ‘before the 
whole school. Give them such share in the work of the 
school that their position in it is at once recognized by 
teachers and scholars. The ways to do this will be found 
by every superintendent who seeks for them. 

Both the superintendent and his associate should be 
early at the school, ready to greet those who enter. 

During the opening exercises the associate should be 
on the floor to aid in obtaining order, and to look after 
classes ‘whose teachers are absent, and provide substi- 
tutes. How’many a superintendent has longed for just 
such help! He has stood at the desk and noted the 
classes with absent teachers. The scholars are restless, 
and, before he is aware, are silently stealing away during 
a prayer or hymn, and soon the form is vacant. Tied 
to the desk, he has been unable to prevent it. Itis here 
that the associate can come to his relief. 

With a bright, cheery face, and a gentle, persuasive 
voice, he keeps the class in the school, Often he is able 
to provide a substitute before the little ones know that 
their teacher ‘is absent. 

At times it will prove advantageous for the superin- 
tendent and associate to exchange places. Each will get 
a better grasp of the school by the change. 

Conferences between them should be frequept and con- 
fidential. There should be no hesitation in the expres- 
sion of their views to each other, and mutual respect will 
bring harmony of action. 

For this reason the associate should preside over most 
of the committees that are appointed. In carrying out 
a policy agreed upon, he is careful to seek the teachers’ 
endorsement, and so secure their hearty co-operation. 
The superintendent’s views are never promulgated to 
his injury, or the teachers’, or the scholars’, but wisely 
the associate exerts his influence with them all to the 
glory of God. 

Such, it seems to me, is a brief outline of the associate’s 
share in the Sunday-school work. 

The superintendent and associate are partners in a 
grand work. The superintendent is the head of the firm, 
but in his partner he finds an active worker who has 
thoroughly familiarized himself with all the details of 
the business, and helps to push it forward toa still greater 
degree of perfection. The successes of either in’ his 
department are shared by both. 


Philadelphia. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 


BY A KINDERGARTNER, 


In the discussion of kindergarten methods and ma- 
terials, do we not neglect the spirit of the kindergarten 
that Froebel intended? He would have us remember 
that the material is but means to an end; that his “gifts” 
are but symbols of the underlying truths in the world 
about us, which are thus simplified to the child’s com- 
prehension, and which he will come to recognize through 
the discoveries that he makes. The key to Froebel’s 
idea is “that the law of all things is one;” and if this 
is the law of love, is.not God himself the law? 

Through hints given in history, we find the symbolic 
to have been a channel of mind-growth in the infancy 
of the human race; and if in the race, why not during 
the early years of the child? Words to him have little 
meaning when poured into his ears, but the truths he 
discovers for himself are lasting. 


The parables are but types, symbols from which his 
hearers were to discover the truths intended to be taught. 
So, in the Sunday-school, if with the kindergarten 
gifts we can better enter into the spirit of our work, let 
us use them.” For example, if with the eight cubes of 
the “third gift” the dependence of one thing upon an- 
other, the work there is for each one of us to do in the 
world to make the perfect harmony, and the relation of 
the parts to the complete whole, can be better taught, 
use it, 
If the “fifth” helps on the lesson that nothing is lost, 
~ “There is no death! What seems so is transition,” 
or that the failure of one small piece to contribute its 
labor of love is sufficient to mar the pattern, use that 
also. But let us use them intelligently and in orderly 
sequence, and not merely to illustrate a story, and call 
that kindergarten. 
That the International lessons can be made interesting 
to the children there is little doubt; but if we “ con- 
sider” with them the lilies and how they grow, the 
Father’s care for the.sparrows as well as for the little 
children, will they not as easily draw from them the 
lesson “ God is love” as from those stories of the dis- 
obedience of the children of Israel, with their “ wars 
and rumors of. wars” ? . 
There is a fascination in those Old Testament tales, 
and the moral lesson can be well taught; but there 
should be a central thought running through the whole 
series; for the number of years that intervene between 
the lesson of one Sunday and the next, and the number of 
events that occur are so many that the child’s mind can- 
not comprehend them, and there is apt to be an accumu- 
lation of isolated facts. Variety without unity tends to 
weaken, not strengthen, impressions, 

Florence, Mass. 





RECOGNITION. 
BY MARIE E. RICHARD. 


Nay, not by form or feature shall I own 
The loved one early taken from my breast: 
She hath not slept a babe in death’s sweet rest ; 
But tall and fair, like garden lilies grown, 
' Serves with the angels near the Father’s throne. 


I shall not know her eyes grown deep and sweet 
With holy knowledge of the heart divine ; 

And I may fear the dazzle and the shine 

Of heaven’s stately raiment round her feet ; 

Her tongue’s new music I may not repeat. 


And well I know her ringlet’s glint of gold, 
And touch of baby palms shall never be 
A part of heaven’s glory unto me, 

‘ But her soul’s presence, grown a thousand fold, 
Shall still revea] the child I would behold, 


Gettysburg, Pa. 





AFTER MANY DAYS. 
BY L. SANDYS. 


What doés a girl know of the many temptations that 
boys who work in stores and offices all day long have 
to fight against? J can only try to make each lesson 
applicable to the boys of my class, and pray that God 
may keep them in all their ways. 

I want to tell you of a little gleam of light given me 
at a time when I was especially sad, as my boys had 
begun to scatter, and I wondered if my words had fallen 
like the seeds by the wayside, or if some had fallen on 
good ground. I was asked by a friend, one day, why I 
did not get my boys to sign the temperance pledge. She 
spoke so of the influence I had over my class, and the 
grand opportunity I was letting pass, that I determined 
to talk to them on the subjectatonce. So next Sunday, 
after the lesson, I pointed out to them the evils of intem- 
perance, showed them that often the best meh gave way 
to it, that it was generally brought about by a careless 
indulgence while drinking was no temptation, and asked 
them, in the face of such facts, if they would give the mat 
ter their earnest consideration, and let me know the result. 

Eut, to my surprise, my request was met with a general 
smile, and an almost indignant question as to whether I 
thought any of them likely to become drunkards. I was 
thoroughly discouraged, and did not suppose they would 
give the subject another thought. 

Some weeks after, one of the boys .looked at me in an 
awkward, half-ashamed way, as I took my place in the 
class, saying hesitatingly: “I was at a party on Friday 
night, and a girl asked me to take wine; but” (with a 
great gulp) “I said I guessed I wouldn’t.” 





Our Master made use of this ides in his teaching. 





stand how I felt as I looked into his great eyes, fixed on 
mine in an appealing way that brought tears to my own. 
“Now, boys,” I said, “that is one way I want you 
to sign the pledge. When you are asked to drink, just 
say you won’t.” 

One day, after that boy had left home to fill a position 
in a distant town, I was speaking of him to a family 
with whom he was very intimate, and said that he was 
one of the scholars I was least afraid to lose, as I felt he 
would put into practice the lessons we had so often 
studied together. By way of explanation, I told them 
of this incident, and was surprised at the dead silence 
that followed, until, on looking around, I met the con- 
scious, shamed glance of the eldest daughter. It did not 
require second-sight to show me that she was the “girl.” 


Chatham, Ont. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


WILLY’S TUMBLE OVER THE TUMBLING- 
SHAFT. . 


BY JOHN HARDEN. 


“Tom! Jack! Prince! Steady, boys! steady!” 

“* Sh-h-h-00-000-0000 |” 

Eight horses, two abreast, began moving slowly in a 
circle; the huge timbers creaked, the great “ tumbling- 
shaft” conducting the motion from the horse-power to 
the threshing-machine began to revolve, the belts began 
to move, the cylinder began to hum, loose straps began 
to flap, the men leaped to their places on the platforms 
and wheat-ricks, and Willy stood off at a respectful dis- 
tance, soberly observing the strange motions of the pon- 
derous machine. 

“* O0-00-0000-00-00-0000, thug! 00-00, thug!” 

Willy was startled, and removed to a safer distance. 

The straw mounted the carrier loftily, the dust poured 
forth as though driven before a storm, and the beautiful, 
plump, golden grains of wheat began to run down in a 
stream into the half-bushel measure, where Willy’s father 
stood ready to empty it into the sacks. 

Willy soon gained courage, and drew near to observe 
more closely the movements of the machinery. Stray 
straws had alighted on the tumbling-shaft, and, becom- 
ing entangled in the joints, began to revolve and wind 
around the shaft. 

“Capital!” thought Willy. “T’ll have a ride.” 

Willy had fallen heir to an old-fashioned, big-topped, 
three-wheeled baby carriage, and it was in this he was 
congratulating himself he should take a ride. 

* Now’s my time,” said he to himself, when the dinner 
bell called all the men away, and brought the rod to a 
standstill. , 

One end of a very long hemp cord was tied securely 
to a joint in the tumbling-shaft, in imitation of the 
tangled, revolving straws, and the other end made fast 
to the tongue of the carriage, which was away back out 
of view, between the wheat-ricks and the barn. 

Willy had to wait and eat at the second table, but, 
tempting as was the big dinner for the threshers, he held 
his appetite in check, and was in the carriage promptly 
when the whip cracked over the horses’ backs, and the 
machinery began to move. 

Willy’s eye was onthe hempcord. It began to tighten, 
The buggy began to move; slowly at first, then faster, 
faster | 

Willy’s heart was in his mouth, Out from behind 
the barn he comes, It’s a booming success! 

“But how can I stop?” The thought flashed quickly 
into his mind, when he came in sight of the revolving 
shaft,—but he hadn’t thought in time. He can’t stop 
now. On he goes, nearer and nearer. He braces him- 
self against the buggy, and pushes backward with all his 
might; but on he goes, 

* Look yonder!” 

“Whoa!” 

“Stop the machine!” 

“ Hold on there!” ' 

“Cut the rope!” 

The men run, yelling, wild with excitement, but it is 
too late. Over goes the buggy, boy and all. 

_ ‘It was a frightful wreck. The little buggy-tongue was 
broken, the top demolished, and the boy badly frightened, 
but only slightly bruised. 

It didn’t destroy Willy’s inventive and appropriative 
genius, but it opened his eyes; and ever after, before 
deciding to do anything, however full of pleasure it 
seemed to be at first sight, he looked carefully to see 
what the end would be. 








Surely some of you discouraged teachers can under- 


~~ 





Brightwood, Ind. 
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8. November 22.—Christ Betrayed............. 

#. November 29.—Christ before Pilate.....,....... 

10, December 6.—Christ Crueified..... 
December 13,~-Christ Risen.......... 


1. October 4,—Christ Raising Lazarus... John 11 : 21-44 
2, October 11.—Christ Foretelling his Death..............:i0-.- John 12 ; 20-36" 
, % October 18.—Washing the Disciples’ Feet.......... sesseeeee ee OD 18 ; 117 
4. October 25.—Christ Comforting bis Disciples............ John 14 : 1-8, 15-27 
6, November 1.—Christ the True Vine Jolin 5: 1-16 
6 November 8.—The Work of the Holy Spirit........,.............Johm 16 : 1-15 
7. November 14.—Christ’s Prayer for his Disciples .............. John 17 : 1-19 






ohn 18: 1-12 
«John 19: 1-16 


dihanbheseoe’ Sock cenbeess, Pheodeseese John 19 : 17-30 


Jonn  : 1-18 





December 20,—The Risen Christ and his Disciples ......... Jobn 21 : 1-14 
(Also, Christmas lesson, Luke 2 : 1/14.) 
* December 27.—Review ; or, lesson to be selected by the school. 





LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, 


K 


NOVEMBER 22, 1891. 


TitLE: CHRIST BETRAYED. 
b LESSON TEXT. 


. 
} 


) (John 18 : 1-13. 
i ~=@OMMON VERSION. 


1 When Jesus had spoken these 
words, he went forth with his dis- 
ciples over the brook Cédron, 
where was a garden, into the 
which he entered, and his dis- 
ciples. 

2 And Ji’das also, which be- 
greet him, knew the place: for 

ésus ofttimes resorted thither 
With his disciples. 

» 8 J0’das then, having received 
@ band of men and officers from 
the chief priests and Phar’i-sees, 
¢ometh thither with lanterns and 
torches and weapons. 

‘4 Jesus therefore, knowing all 
things that should come upon 
him, went forth, and said unto 
them, Whom seek ye? 

5 They answered him, Jesus of 
Naz’a-réth. Jesus saith untothem, 
Tam he. And Ji/das also, which 
betrayed him, stood with them. 

6 As soon then as he had said 
unto them, I am he, they went 
backward, and fell to the ground. 
, 7 Then asked he them again, 
Whom seek ye? And they said, 
Jesus of Naz’a-réth. 
© 8 Jesus answered, I have told 
you that I am he: if therefore ye 
seek me, let these go their way: 

9 That the saying might be ful- 
filled, which he spake, Of them 
Which thou gavest me have I lost 
none, 

10/Then SI’mon Péter having a 
sword drew it, and smote the high 
priest's servant, and cut off his 
Tight ear. The servant’s name 
was Mal’chus. 

11 Then said Jesus unto Péter, 

t up thy sword into the sheath: 
cup which my Father hath 
given me, shall I not drink it? 

‘12 Then the band and the cap- 
tain and officers of the Jews took 
Jesus, and bound him, 


Memory verses: 4-6.) 


REVISED VERSION, 


1 When Jesus bad spoken these 
words, he went forth with his 
disciples over the ! brock * Ki- 
dron, where was a garden, into 
the .which he entered, himself 

2 and his disciples. Now Judas 
also, which betrayed him,knew 
the place: for Jesus oft-times 
resorted thither with his dis- 

8 ciples. Judas then, having re- 
ceived the *band of soldiers, 
and officers, from the chief 
priests and the Pharisees, com- 
eth thither with lanterns and 

4 torches amid “wéapons. Jesus 
therefore, knowing all the 
things that were coming upon 
him, went forth, and saith unto 

5 them, Whom seek ye? They 
answered him, Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Jesus saith unto them, I 
am he. And Judas also, which 
betrayed him, was standing 

6 with them. When therefore 
he said unto them, I am he, 
they went backward, and fell 

7 to the ground, Again there- 
fore he asked them, Whom seek 
ye? And they said, Jesus of 

8 Nazareth. Jesus answered, I 
told you that Lam he; if there- 





fore ye seek me, let these go 

9 their way: that the word might 

be fulfilled which he spake, Of 

those whom thou hast given 

10 me I lost not one. Simon Peter 

therefore having asword drew 

it, and struck the high priest's 

‘servant, and cut off his right 

ear. Now the ‘servant's name 

11 was Malchus. Jesus therefore 

said unto Peter, Put up the 

sword into the sheath : the cup 

which ‘the Father hath given 
me, shall I not drink it? 





}12 Sothe*band and the ‘chief 
captain, and the officers of the 
| Jews, seized Jesus and bound 


18 And led him away to An’nas | 13 him, and led him to Annas 


first; for he was father in law to | 
Qiia-phas, which was the high 


pres that same year. 


&0r, ravine Gr. w'nrer-torrent. 
‘bondservant. $Or, military tribune 


20r, 


first ; for he was father in law 
te Caiaphas, which was high 
| priest that year. 


of the Cedars *Or, cohort. *Gr. 
Gr. chitiarch, 


©The American Revisers would substitute “who” for “which” in 





qereee 2,5, and 18. 


4 LESSON PLAN. 
~ "Poric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Son of God. 

GotpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: These are written, that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and 
that believing ye might have life through his name.—John 20 : 31. 


‘. Lesson Topic; The Son Enduring Betrayal. 
z 1, The Place of Betrayal, vs. 1, 2. 


. Larsson Ouruine: 


2. The Act of Betrayal, vs. 3-9. 


3. The Results of Betrayal, vs. 10-13. 
QoutpEN Text: The Son of man is betrayed into the hands 


of sinners.—Mark 14 : 41. 


Datrity Home READINGs: 


M.—John 18 :1-18. The Son enduring betrayal. 
T.—Matt. 26 : 36.56. Matthew's parallel narrative. 
W.—Mark 14 : 32-52. Mark's parallel narrative. 
T.—Luke 22 : 39-58. Luke’s parallel narrative. 


F.—Psa. 55: 
$.—Matt. 26 : 


1-28. Betrayal foreshadowed, 
i-16. Betrayal planned. 


§.—Matt. 27: 1-10. The remorse of Judas. 





LESSON . ANALYSIS. 


I. THE PLACE OF BETRAYAL. 


\. A Neighboring Garden : 
He went forth . 
den (1). 


Then cometh Jesus with them unto. 


. over the brook Kidron, where was a gar- 


. Gethsemane (Matt. 26 : 36). 


A place which was named Gethsemane (Mark 14 : 32) 
not I see thee in the garden with him? (John 18: : 26.) 





il, A Familiar Resort : 
Jesus Oft-times resorted thither with hie dinciples (2). 


They went out unto the mount of Olives (Matt, 26 : > 
es EY eames as his custom was, unto the mount of Olives (Luke 
Now Sede also, which betrayed him, knew the place (John 18 : 2). 


II, THE ACT OF BETRAYAL. 


1, The Base Leader : 

Judas then... cometh thither (3). 

Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed him (Matt. 10 : 

Satan entered into Judas who was called Iscariot ‘habe 22: a 
Judas fell away, that he might go to his own place (Acts 1 : 25) 
ll. The Sublime Disclosure : 

Jesus saith wnto them, I am he (5). 

Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast said (Matt. 26 : 64). 

And Jesus said, 1 am (Mark 14 : 62). 

1 that speak unto thee am he (John 4 : 26). 

1, The Overwhelming Glory : 

They went backward, and fell to the ground (6). 


We beheld his glory, glory . a8 from the Father em 1:14). 
7 me ight out of heaven : and he fell upon the earth 
(Acts 9 ; 


4). 
When I in him, I fell at his feet as one dead (Rev. 1: 17). 
1V. The Meek Surrender : 
If therefore ye seek me, let these go their way (8). 
I gave my back to the smiters (Isa. 50 : 6). 
He humbled himself, and opened not his mouth (Isa. 53 : 
He humbled himself, becoming obedient even unto death (Pail. 2: ‘i 
V. The Loving Care: 
Of those whom thou hast given me, I lost not one (9). 
Of all that whieh he hath given me I should lose nothing (John 6: 39), 
No one shall snatch them out of my hand (John 10 : 2+). 
I guarded them,'and not one of them perished (John 17 : 12). 


Ill, THE RESULTS OF BETRAYAL. 


1. indignation : 
Peter... having a sword drew it, and struck the high priest’s 
servant (10). 


They were — with indignation concerning the two brethren 
(Matt. 20: 

When the dee ines saw it, they had indignation (Matt. 26 : 8). 

Moved with indignation because Jesus had healed (Luke 13 ; 14). 


i. Reproof : 
Put up the sword into the sheath (11). 
All a fe that take the sword shall perish with the sword (Matt. 
Then would my servants fight (John 18 : 36). 
He touched his ear, and healed him (Luke 22 : 51). 
ill. Submission : 


The cup which the Father hath given me, shall I not drink 
? (11.) 
Are ye able to drink the o-- that I am a to drink ? (Matt. 20: 22.) 
Not as I will, but as thou wilt (Matt. 26 : 
Thy will be done (Matt. 26 ; 42). 


IV. Arrest: 
So the band, .. seized Jesus and bound him (12). 


As a lamb that is led to the slaughter (Isa. 53 : 7). 
He... Was numbered with the tran ‘s80rs daa bck 12). 
They seized him, and led him away (Luke 22 : 





Verse1.—* He went forth with his dechshenover the brook Kidron.”’ 
(1) The journey ; (2) The company; (3) The destination; (4) The 


urpose. 

Verse 2.—‘' Jesus oft-times resorted thither with bis disciples.’’ (1) 
The sacred resort; (2) The favored company; (3) The established 
custom ; (4) The holy aim, 

Verse 4.—‘ Whom. seek ye?” (1) The seagpaly intruders ; (2) The 
oy Lord; (3) The searching question 

erse 5.—“I am he.”’ (1) He whom jfbey sought; (2) He whom 
they hated; (3) He whom they would k 

Verse 6. —* They went backward, pote y fen to the ground,”’ (1) An 
awe- mn er Spry wendy (2) A conscience-stricken crowd. 

Ve (1) Self surrendered; (2) 
(1) The Lord’s power ; (2) The saint’s 


t these go their way.” 
Others oe 
Verse 9.—*'I lost not one.”’ 
safety. 
Verse 10. —"‘ Peter... struck the high” priest’s servant.” (1) The 
im —y-9 Peter; (2) The wounded servant; (3) The helping Lord. 
rse 11.—"' The eup which the Father hath given me, shall I not 
drink 1 it?’’ (1) The cup appointed by the Father; (2) The cup ac- 
ted by the Son.—(1) The cup given; (2) The cup drank, 
Verne 12—"The band . .. seized Jesus and bound him.’ (1) The 
wicked band; (2) The holy Captive.—(1) The captors ; (2) ‘The cap- 
tive ; (3) The capture. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


JUDAS ISCARIOT, 


The son of Simon (John 6:71; 18 : 2, 26). 

Called to the apostleship (Matt. 10:4; Mark 3 : 19). 
Foreknown as the betrayer (John 6 : 64 ; 13 : 11, 18). 
Steward for the apostles (John 12 : 6; 13 : 29). 

Bargai to betray Jesus (Matt. 26 : 14-16). 

Gave to Satan (Luke 22 :.3 ; John 6 : 70 ; 13 : 27). 
Led the arresting party (John 18 :3;, Acts 1 : 16). 
Kissed the Lord as a signal (Luke 22 : 47, 48). » 

Was filled with remorse (Matt. 27 : 3-10 ; Acts 1 ; 18, 19), 
Branded as a betrayer (Matt. 10:4; Luke 6 : 15). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

INTERVENING Events.—The prayer of our Lord, in the 
closing part, extends to petition for the whole of his people, 
especially for their unity. The final words indicate that the 
true knowledge of God can come only through Christ, and 
that God’s love for Christ’s people is akin to his love of Christ 
himself. If the entire discourse of John 14-17 was spoken 
in the upper room, the Hallel was probably sung after the 
discourse. Before verse 3 of the lesson there occurred: The 
taking of three disciples to watch with Jesus; the withdrawal 
of Jesus to pray alone; the agony in Gethsemane; the angel 
strengthening Jesus; three returns to the three disciples, who 
were sleeping; the third time our Lord announces the com- 
ing of his betrayer. 

PLace—Beyond the brook Kidron, at or near the foot of 
the Mount of Olives. The traditional site of Gethsemane is 
probably near the place, though some think it too near the 
public road. Tradition has marked ont the various places, 
where the agony, the betrayal, and the arrest, occurred; bnt 
such an identification is scarcely possible. Jesus was led to 





Annas, who, according to Mark, occupied part of the same 





palace with Caiaphas. ‘This was the scene of the night trial- 
and Peter's denial. But others object to this. On the latter: 
view, there is nothing to indicate the scene of verse 13, 
Time.—Late at*night on Thursday, the 14th of Nisan, 
April 6, A.U.C. 783,—A.D. 30. According to Jewish reck-a 
oning, the fifteenth day of Nisan had begun. 
Prrsons,—Jesus and the eleven; Judas, a band of Roman’ 
soldiers, and officers of the Jews (with a mixed crowd follow- 
ing, according to the other accounts) ; Simon Peter and Mal- 
chus, a servant of the high-priest ; Annas. 

Incrpents.—The departure over Kidron to the iaaliie 
(Gethsemane), a frequent resort of Jesus, known to Judas. 
Judas, with the band of Roman soldiers and some of the 
temple watch and others, comes to seek Jesus, He goes forth 
to meet them, and asks whom they seek ; they answer, “ Jesus 
of Nazareth ;” when he answers, they fall tothe ground. He 
repeats his question, and, receiving the same answer, asks 
that his disciples be spared. At this point, Judas probably 
kisses Jesus,—the preconcerted signal for the soldiers. Simon 
Peter smites off the ear of Malchus, apparently when the at- 
tempt is made to seize Jesus; he is rebuked by oyr Lord, 
who (according to Luke) heals Malchus, The capture then 
occurs, and Jesus is led to Annas. Other details are given in 
the parallel accounts. 

PARALLEL, PassaGes.—Matthew 26 : 47-56; Mark 14: 
43-49; Luke 22 : 47-53. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 1.—The words “ went forth” are, in all probability, 
to be understood as meaning that he now went forth from 
the room in which they had partaken of the supper, and in 
which all the discoursings of the four chapters (John 13-16) 
and the prayer of chapter seventeen had been utteged. He 
went forth from the room and the house, and, continuing on 
his way through the city streets and beyond the gates, he 
came to the “ brook,” or winter-torrent (which was dry, or 
nearly dry, in the summer), to which the name “ Kidron,” 
or, less probably, the brook “ of the Cedars,” was given. 
There can be no doubt, as we compare the narrative here 
with the-accounts presented in the other Gospels, that the 
garden which is mentioned was the garden of Gethsemane. 
It was probably connected with a country house which. be- 
longed to some acquaintance and friend of Jesus, 

Verses 2, 3.—Judas had already made his agreement and 
arrangements with the Jewish rulers, and‘ he was ready 
to lead the way to the: place, with which he, like the other 
disciples, was familiar. Jesus was accustomed to withdraw 
from the city to this country place, and possibly Judas 
may have had special reason to know that he would be dis- 
posed to go thither on this night. The soldiers were a body 
of Roman. soldiers who were ordered to accompany the un- 
der officials of the sanhedrin, or members of the temple 
police, as they went out for the purpose of arresting Jesus. 
The lanterns, etc., were carried, possibly, as helpful in case of 
any attempted concealment, or, more probably, as adding to 
the impressiveness of the scene through the display of power. 
The weapons were carried by the soldiers, probably; the 
torches by the officers of the sanhedrin and the temple 
watchers. 

Verses 4, 5.—The word “ went forth” refers either to a go- 
ing forth out of the garden or out of some retired spot within 
the garden. He advances forward, as they approach, with 
the boldness of one who is not taken by surprise or overcome 
by fear. He was ready to meet the betrayer and to meet his 
enemies, and he desired to shield his disciples as he yielded 
up himself. It would seem probable that the approach of 
Judas to Jesus with a kiss of betrayal—this act of friendly 
greeting being the token agreed upon to make him known to 
the arresting body—took place as the officers and soldiers first 
drew-near and Jesus first came forth, and that it thus occurred 
just at the beginning of what is set forth in verse 5, or imme- 
diately before it.. Judas, after kissing Jesus, had fallen back, 
and was now standing with the body of soldiers and officers 
whom he had guided to the place. 

Verses 6,7.—The impressiveness of Jesus’ presence and 
bearing must have been so great as to be awe-inspiring. The 
Roman soldiers, even, who were the boldest and most un- 
daunted of men, were prostrated by his appearance. There 
must have been also, as we may believe, an exercise of 
miraculous power. This is the view of inany writers, and, 
if adopted, it explains the statement of the verses most 
satisfactorily. If such power was exerted, the voluntariness 
of the offering up of himself on Jesus’ part is made yet 
more manifest. The repetition of the question, “Whom 
seek ye?” is most suggestive, as it is asked after what has 
just taken place. 

Verses 8, 9.—There were two things which Jesus ap- 
parently had in mind throughout this scene,—the first, to 
make it evident that he was not o¥e- p@wered by his enemies, 
bat that he was laying down his life of himself; and the 
second, to deliver his disciples from the fate which he was 
himself about to meet at the hands of his enemies. It was 





with these two ends in view, as we may believe, that he said 
4 ° 
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what he did as recorded in verses 4-9; and it was also for the 
purpose of showing the same thing, that the evangelist gives 
the story after the manner in which we find it presented. 
“Having called the attention of the persons who had come to 
arrest hini to the fact that it was he alone whom they were 
searching for, and healone for whom they had been sent forth 
by their superiors, and having pressed this upon their minds by 
such repetition, he says to them, as it were: You have nothing 
to do with these friends of mine. You may arrest me, and 
bring me before those who sent you ; but you have no rights 
or authority as against these. Let them go their way. The 

* deliverance thus effected for the. disciples was a fulfilment 
of what Jesus had said, though we can scarcely look upon it 
as the fulfilment, in the highest sense. They were deliv- 
ered from the fate which threatened, and also from its pos- 
sible consequences. 

Verses 10, 11.—The other Gospels do not give the names 
of Peter and Malchus, but they mention the fact which 
is here related. The excitement of the scene and the dan- 
ger which seemed to be threatening Jesus, as well as the 
rest, stirred the mind of Peter, and he rashly assailed one of 
the party who had come out to effect the arrest. ‘This act 
was in opposition to the course which Jesus himself had 
taken, and was calculated to defeat the end he had in view 
in the words he had just uttered with reference to the disci- 
ples. Luke mentions the fact that Jesus healed the wound 
at once, but John only relates what he said to Peter, in rebuke 
of his spirit and of his want of apprehension of the foundation 
idea of the kingdom of God, which Jesus was establishing. 
Jesus also bids Peter realizé the relation to the Father which 
he, as the Messiah, held, and the necessity of carrying out 
the Father’s purpose and submitting to his will. ‘“ The cup” 

* is an image or figure employed, both in the Old and New 
Testaments, in the sense in which it is here used. The most 
striking instance is in the Narrative of the scene in the gar- 
den of Gethsemane, as given in the earlier Gospels. 

* Verses 12, 13.—The “band” (the term used is the Greek 
equivalent for the Roman “ cohort”) was a detachment of 
soldiers from a Roman cohort which was attended by a chief 
officer, and which seems to have been serit for the assistance 
and support of the Jewish temple officers, etc., and to have 
withdrawn after the arrest of Jesus and his safe. lodgment in 
the hands of the Jewish Authorities had been effected. The 
whole body co-operated, as it were, in the seizing and bind- 
ing of Jesus, though but a small number, as we may believe, 
actually laid hands upon him. John says that they led him 
to Annas first, The sending him to:Caiaphas is set forth in 
verse 24, All that intervenes between this verse and verse 
24 the is, according to the impression produced upon 
us by John’s narrative, to be regarded as having occurred in 
the presence of Annas, or in connection with his house. The 
denials of Peter were probably in his court. e may ac- 
count for the narratives of all the evangelists in their rela- 
tions to and differences from each other, by supposing that 
Annas and Caiaphas occupied two large houses or buildings 
on opposite sides of the same court, so that the court per- 
tained ‘to both houses alike. Peter’s denials took place in 
this court. Jesus, at the close of the examination (vs, 19-23) 
before Annas, was led across this court to the house of Caia- 
phas, where the formal meeting of the sanhedrin was held, 
and @he judicial examination or trial, so far as it could be 
conducted by the Jewish authorities, was carried on. As 
Annas stood in the relation to Caiaphas which is mentioned 
by the evangelist, it is not unreasonable to suppose that they 
may have occupied houses situated as suggested above, and 
the position and dignity of Aunas, as well as his relationship 
to the existing high-priest, may readily account for the sub- 
jecting of Jesus to a sort of preliminary'examination before 
him. Annas had himself been high-priest, and he was so 
exalted in dignity that he may easily have retained the name, 
though removed from the office.— Was high priest that year : 
This expression need not be interpreted as suggesting the 
idea that the high-priestly office was changed every year, or 
that Caiaphas was high-priest only in that year, and thus 
that the writer was ignorant of the facts of the case. The 
writer was dealing with the details of a great event,—the 
greatest event; and the year in which what he was relating 
took place may well have been described as “that year.” 
The fourteenth verse connects the year and Caiaphas with 
the unconscious prophecy also. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The olive-garden at Gethsemane must have been freely 
open to Jesus and his followers, since it was so frequently 
visited by him, in their company, that Judas proved right in 
taking for granted that his Master had gone thither on leav- 
ing the chamber where the last supper had been held. A 
spot enclosed hy»plastered walls is now shown, by the Fran- 
ciscan monks who tend and guard it, as the sacred locality of 
our Lord’s retreat; yet it is more than doubtful if the site be 
really genuine. There are sonie old olive-trees in the en- 
closure, but they are neither so large nor so evidently ancient 


s 





as olive-trees I have seen in Sicily, near Syracuse, known as 
the trees of the Moors, or rather, as it should be, Saracens, 
who did not get possession of the island till the ninth century. 
Besides, the fruit-trees round Jerusalem were cut down by 
Titus at the time of the great siege, and since then the city 
has been besieged and taken at least six times, presumably 
with the same extirpation of all trees growing round it, for 
warlike machines or the. uses of the camp. 

In any case, the well-trimmed borders of the adie 
Gethsemane, with their carefully set out shrubs and potted 
flowers, are ill-fitted to recall the scene of gur Lord’s final 
conflict of soul, There could have been no withdrawing into 
sacred depths, as things now are; for the wall, on all sides, 
bounds only a very small extent. of ground, and the slope of 
the Mount of Olivet, sprinkled here and there with olives, 
standing on the rough hillside unenclosed, rises immediately 
behind. 

Judas, who was to make himself forever infamous as the 
traitor, was from the town or village of Kerioth, in the tribe 
of Judah (Josh. 15 ; 25), and, so far as we know, was the only 
one of the twelve who was not a Galilean. He had been 
born in the place whose name he bore; for his father also 
was known as belonging to it (John 6: 71, Rev. Ver), 
and this may have colored his mind with a darker Judaism, 
though Kerioth lay deep in the folds of the southern hills; 
for Jerusalem threw its shadow of narrowness and bigotry 
over the whole of the district of which it was the immediate 
religious center. The very fact that Judas alone of the twelve 
came from this priest-and rabbi- governed section of the-land 
indicates the sullen and obdurate bearing of its population at 
large towards Christ. 

Judas could scarcely have been a hypocrite from the be- 
ginning; but the evil in his nature, stimulated, we may 
believe, by the odious slanders of the rabbis, whom Judas, as 
a southern Jew, superstitiously venerated, developed itself 
long before the betrayal, Jesus having marked enough in him 
to speak of him as “a devil” as early as the rupture with the 
less earnest disciples at Capernaum, at least six months before 
the betrayal (John 6:70). Apart from heartlessness and 
deadness of the religious sense, greed was his special impulse 
to ruin ; for having gained the keeping of the poor funds of 
the twelve, he stole what he could of them for his own benefit. 

Hoping for worldly profit through Christ’s proclaiming him- 
self the Messiah in a Jewish sense, the repudiation by his 
Master of all political aims, and his repeated intimations of 
approaching death at the hands of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, finally determined the unhappy man to make his peace 
with dignitaries whom his superstitious soul feared and rever- 
enced, while making at least a final stroke of sordid advantage 
in doing so. When sent away, therefore, by Christ, from the 
upper chamber, before the last supper, with the ominous 
words, “ That thou doest,.do quickly ” (John 13 : 27), he had 
hurried to take steps to carry out the betrayal. 

Jerusalem was full of Galileans, and there was a fear lest 
the public arrest of Jesus might raise an attempt at rescue 
from a people so excitable and often troublesome at the feasts ; 
Christ being their countryman, and many among them feel- 
ing well disposed to him as a recognized prophet. The tem- 
ple authorities, therefore, obtained a detachment from the 
Roman legionaries, always stationed in the Antonia barrack&, 
on the north-west corner of the great temple close, their 
tribune at their head (v. 12) ; the temple police and a throng 
of the servants of the high-priests joining it. The soldiers 
marched with their arms, the police and the crowd with 
clubs, while some carried torches and lamps in lanterns, that 
there might be no chance of escape, even now at the time of 
full moon." 

Jesus, fully aware of what was approaching, had risen 
from his knees, if, indeed, he had not been prostrate on the 
ground in his agony, and had roused the sleepy disciples. 
He then passed, at their head, outside the garden; for now 
the tumultuous crowd was close to it. Not waiting to be 
arrested, our Lord stepped forward, asking whom they songht. 
“Jesus of Nazareth” was the answer. But, before he could 
speak, Judas had approached and kissed him, as was usual in 
kindly and reverent greetings of a disciple to a rabbi, or of 
Jew to Jew; kissing him, indeed, repeatedly, with such 
simulated affection that St. Matthew has noted the fact 
(Matt. 26:49). Yet the whole scene, as I have said, had 
been carefully arranged by him as a hint by which the 
officials might distinguish exactly him whom they were to 
seize. The awe for one whose fame as a worker of miracles 
and a prophet was known to all Jews paralyzed the assailants 
for a moment, and they shrank’back, falling over each other 
in their terror. Once again, therefore, he asked whom they 
sought ; and, on their repeating their former answer, he calmly 
reminded them that he had admitted that he was Jesus, but 
added that, since they sought him only, it was fitting they 
should allow his disciples to leave unmolested. 

The Apostles were, therefore, left free; but for the moment 
they would not forsake their Master, Simon Peter, in his im- 
pulsive, loving bravery, even drawing one of the two swords 
which the little band had brought with them, and striking 








1 The minor temple authorities are generalized by St. John as “ the 
Pharisees.’’ 






with it at the head of one of the slaves of the high-priest,— 
missing the*-kull, however, but cutting off anear. ‘“ Put up 
thy sword again into jts place,” calmly broke in Jesus; “for 
all they that take the sword shall perish with the sword. Or 
thinkest thou that I cannot beseech my Father, and he shall 
even now send me more than twelve legions of angels? 
How then should the scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it 
must be? The cup which the Father hath given me, shall 
I not drink it?” Then, turning to the wounded man, he 
said to him, “Suffer ye thus far,’ and touched his ear and 
healed him. 

No further resistance checked the action of the officials, 
Giving himself up freely, Jesus was bound,—as if the hand 
that had a moment before wrought such a miracle could not 
have snapped asunder any cords! But Christ never used his 
almighty power on his own behalf, and men had come to see 
this, and ventured to treat him like one of themselves, 
While he was being secured, however, his gentle spirit could 
not withhold a remonstrance and reproach, at the sight of 
chief priests, temple officers, and elders, in the crowd. “ Are 
ye come out, as against a robber,” said he, “ with swords and 
staves? When I was daily with you in the temple, ye stretched 
not forth your hands against me: but this is your hour, and 
the power of darkness,” 
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THE WILLING PRISONER. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


John’s omissions and additions in this section are equally 
significant. He has no mentiom of the agony in Gethsemane, 
and he alone records the remarkable incident of the panie 
which shook the soldiers. His narrative is most naturally 
taken here, as everywhere, as a supplement to the synopties, 
for the special purpose of bringing out the facts which showed 
Jesus to be “the Son of God.” That is his own account of 
his design, and is well illustrated in this lesson. 

1. We have the two so different companies converging on 
the one spot. It is only John who mentions the passage of 
the Kidron, the generally dry torrent-bed between the temple 
mount and Olivet, which had seen the crossing of another 
king of Israel, a fugitive from a traitor son (2 Sam, 15 : 23), 
John alone tells us that the place was “a garden.” Geth- 
semane witnessed victory; Eden saw defeat. The place seems 
to have been chosen not only for quiet and seclusion, but 
Because it was his habitual resort, and may even have been 
his usual open-air sleeping-place (John 8:1). Thereference — 
to Judas’s knowledge of the place implies that that knowledge 
was one reason for its selection. The motive for secrecy was 
past since hjs “desire to eat this passover with you” was ful- 
filled, and now Jesus seems to smooth the path for his captors, 

On the one hand, then, we see the little band coming from 
the city in deep silence, and passing into the olive-garden, 
where the tremulous shadows of the leaves somewhat obscured 
the paschal moon; and, on the other, we see the armed 
soldiers of the Roman ggrrison and the temple police, headed 
by Judas, and carrying useless swords which had no power 
against Jesus, and superfluous “lanterns and torches,”? which 
were absurd in that clear moonlight. The contrast of the 
two groups is striking as they pass through the silent mid- 
night to meet beneath the olives, One starts from heaven, 
the other from hell, and they touch there, Infinite love and 
the mystery of Divine endurance for man stream from the 
one, like the encircling moonbeams ; diabolic hate and treach« 
ery flame in the other, like the smoky torches with which 
they affronted the moon. How many opposing paths met in 
that meeting! John has no record of the solemn scene in 
the depths of the garden. He takes the readers’ knowledge 
of it for granted; but he fixes our attention on these two 
groups, and wishes us to feel the impressiveness of the con- 
trast, as well asthe voluntary surrender of Jesus to his captors, 
implied in his choice of the place. 

2. John’s special contributions to the narrative of our 
Lord's capture are the momentary flash of glory which struck 
awe into the band, and the care of Jesus for his disciples’ 
safety even in that supreme moment. What calm majesty 
there is in his coming forth from the garden to meet the 
approaching crowd, and how his willing surrender, not so 
much to the violence of men as to the purpose of the Father, 
is expressed in that explanation of the consciousness which’ 
impelled him, as a similar consciousness had led him to gird 
himself with the towel! Probably Judas’ kiss was given at 
this first meeting with the band; but, as would be likely in 
the uncertain light (made more uncertain by the torches) 
and confusion, it was unnoticed by most, and the traitor slunk 
back among the others, as he appears in verse 5. 

The quiet question “Whom seek ye?” fell on the ears of 
the foremost ranks of the captors. Did it remind John of 
the other so like and yet so unlike it, “ What seek ye?” which 
had drawn him to Jesus at first? Its purpose was apparently 
to protect the disciples, and perhaps to appeal to the conscience 
of some among the tools of the priests. If men would put 
their sinful purposes into plain words, they would sometimes 





shrink from executing them. But here the answer came from 
many lips, and was not without a shade of contempt for their 















































































































prey, “Jesus the Nazarene.” They did not suppose that their 
questioner was their prisoner ; and when the tranquil voice 
said “I am he,” they recoiled, and some of them “fell to the 
ground,” perhaps thrown down by the falling back of the 
front ranks. ° 

We need not ask if this wasa miracle. However produced, 
a strange awe and terror smote the rude soldiers. His calm 
dignity impressed them, as that of virgin. martyrs and grey- 
headed confessors has often done. But that will not explain 
the fact, which seems most worthily attributed to a momentary 
shining forth of Christ’s indwelling divinity, somewhat like 
that which shone through his corporeal frame at the trans- 
figuration. It may not have been the work of his will at all, 

jut the elevation of spirit attendant on the solemn scene in 

ethsemane may have transfigured for a moment his lowly 
manhood, and let some beams of his glory through. But 
however that may be, we can scarcely fail to see here a reve- 
lation of his majesty, which is all the more eloquent as coming 
at the hour of deepest humiliation. 
>, We have frequently had occasion to note how John de- 
lights to bring into juxtaposition instances of both, as indeed 
do all the evangelists. The interweaving of lowliness and 
glory makes the very differentia of the character portrayed by 
them all. He is a weak infant, but angels hover round the 
manger, and a star leads worshipers to it. He bows his head 
to John’s baptisra, but heaven opens and the dove descends. 
He falls asleep in the boat, but wakes to still the storm with 
a.word. He weeps by 2 grave, but he raises its tenant. He 
all but faints in his agony in the garden, but angels strengthen 
him,: The samé union of opposites is in this incident. He 
ia to be led, bound by rude hands, before an unjust judge. 
But as he passes into their power, one flash of brightness 
“above that of the noonday sun” tells of the hidden glory. 
“ What #ill he do when he shall come as judge, if he did this 
when giving himself up as a prisoner?” (Augustine.) 

The moment was propitious for escape, if he had chosen, as 
the soldiers lay huddled together in terror. Why did he not 
pass throughethe midst of them, and go his way? It would 
have been perfectly easy. But, instead, he stands still and 
repeats the question, Verse 7 literally reads “Therefore, he 
asked them again,” which suggests that the second putting of 
the question was meant to stimulate the soldiers to their 
office. Thus here again, even if that interpretation of the 
“therefore” be not sustained, we have a distinct instance, in 
the facts themselves, of Christ’s voluntary surrender to the 
fate which he could easily have avoided. Not only in the 
great resolve to enter into our human limitations, but step by 
step, through all his earthly life, his stedfast will traveled 
towards the’cross; and the voluntariness of his death is most 
strongly marked in the events of that last journey to Jerusa- 
lem, and especially of the final days there. The studied 
publicity—and we had almost said offensiveness to the rulers 
—of his last entrance and utterances; the withdrawal till the 
passover; the precautions against interruption at the last 
supper; the resort to the usual place, Gethsemane; and this 
refusal to avail himself of the means of safety open to him at 
this last moment, are all of one piece, and present him, not as 
the passive victim of men’s hate, but as the voluntary sacri- 
fice, who chooses time and place for the consummate act of 
his love and of our redemption. “No man taketh it from 
me, but I lay it down of myself.” His death was his act. He 
died because he chose, and he chose because he would obey 
the Father and loved the world. This sacrifice was not 
bound to the altar, but laid himself willingly there; or, if 
bound at all, it was with “ cords of love.” 

The last word to the captors explains the motive for the 

previous repeated question as being the shielding of the dis- 
eiples, by the clear definition of the limitation of the arrest to 
himself. The disciples were innocent; and they were unfit 
for such a trial. One day many of them would have to die 
for him, but not yet. So, even at that hour of peril for him- 
self, all his care is for his humble friends, and he was ready 
4o yield himself to bonds and death to secure their liberty. 
“Let these go their way” gives the sheep permission to 
acatter, now that the Shepherd is taken. John sees in this a 
fulfilment, on a small scale, of the great words which he quotes 
from the intercessory prayer; not that he thought that such 
a trivial and transient matter exhausted their meaning, but 
he sees in it, as in a tiny mirror, the reflection of the much 
mightier, eternal safe-keeping of all Christ’s servants. A 
dewdrop is rounded by the same law which shapes planets 
into spheres, The greatest may be shown in the smallest. 
» This incident is as a parable. It shows Christ’s self-for- 
getting care, In it he gives himself up as a prisoner, that 
his servants may go free. To all our foes he says, Take me, 
and let these go. Guilt, sorrow, pains and ills, death and 
hell, are thus addressed, or rather commanded, by him. His 
speech to them is, like that to his captors, authoritative, and 
liker the'orders of a prince than the entreaty of a prisoner. 
Jesus has met our enemies like a mother who gives herself 
‘to the wolves that her children may escape. The transcen- 
dent sacrifice of his death is mirrored, in, its principle and 
effects, in these wondrous words, “If ye seek me, let these go 
their way.” 


strong contrast to the unused power of overcoming by divine 
might, which Jesus willed to keep latent. He would not use 

the effectual defense which he possessed ; but Peter, who with 

the others had by this time joined the company outside the 

enclosure, produces some sword which he had got hold of, and 

strikes at random, Half-asleep, and dazzled by the uncer- 

tain light, and agitated, and probably more used to haul nets 

than handle swords, he happily missed the head, and took 

only an ear, An eyewitness is manifest in the specification 

of “the right ear.” 

It is right and easy to blame the rashness of Peter, but let 

him have the credit of brave devotion. It is easy/to see that 

one sword flourished would only provoke twenty to leap from 

their scabbards, and bring on a hopeless struggle. But how 

many of us would have been courageous enough to have done 

what he did? Prudence is a very valuable virtue, but cour- 

age set on fire by love is better, and its condemnation, if 
it be sometimes rash, should be very lenient. John knew, 

and, now that so many years had passed, could venture tc 
tell, the names of both actors in what had so nearly been a 
tragedy, which names the other evangelists either did not 
know, or thought it better to suppress. 

Our Lord’s command to sheathe his useless. weapon is 
given in a form which implies the prayer in Gethsemane, 
which John does not record. He had asked that the cup 
should pass from him, and the answer was the full acqui- 
escence of his will in the Father's will that he should drink 
it. The cup was felt to be given, and that was better than 
that it should have been taken away. The best answer to our 
prayers is the submission of our wills and the recognition of 
the Father’s hand as commending the chalice to our lips. 
The cup may remain, but its bitterness is taken away when 
we know it to be the “cup which our Father hath given 
us,” 

4. The actual capture is briefly described. The soldiers of 
the Roman garrison and their officer are significantly named 
before the Jewish officials, Evidently the arrest was beyond 
the power Of the priests without the help of Pilate, and also 
the co-operation of Gentile and Jew, which runs through the 
whole story of the passion, and points so deep truths, is meant 
to be noted from the beginning. : 

John alone records the appearance before Annas, and his 
remark that Jesus was led to his house “ first” seems to im- 
ply that he wishes to supplement the other accounts, which 
tell only of Christ’s appearance before Caiaphas. The name 
of the judge was sufficient to stamp the character of shame- 
less injustice on the whole procedfire. Annas had himself 
been high-priest, and several of his sons, aq well as his son- 
in-law, Caiaphas, held the office in succession during his life- 
time, in flagrant violation of the law for the high-priesthood: 
Such worldly intriguers, who prostituted their office for per- 
sonal ends, were the judges before whom Jesus, the reality of 
which their desecrated office was the shadow, stood as a 
criminal. The irony of providence could no further go than 
that such a man as Annas or as Caiaphas should hold that 
position at suck a time. And this it is which John would 
point out by~his remark that Caiaphas, of all men in the 
world, should have been “high-priest that year,” the un- 
worthy holder of the office which gave such a man power of 
Iffe and death over Jesus. Caiaphas on the bench, and Jesus 
at the bar! What could the end of that be? 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


° THE BETRAYAL. 


We did it. Iscariot is of our blood and capabilities. Any 
man could develop the traits that betray with a kiss, Culti- 
vate jealousy and miserliness, worship mammon, and the 
Christ who is not worshiped will be eagerly betrayed. 

Of course, Iscariot did not know the result of his selling the 
Lord, No one ever foresees the result of any sin. We look 
only at the pleasufe, the gain, the exemption from disagree- 


are opened soon, and the price of betrayal is too hot to hold. 
The soul is too horrified to live in the body. 

But there is an overmastering figure that commands ¢ |beyes. 
We cannot look at dwarfs and cripples when the Apollo Bel- 
vedere towers above us, Here it one who has been praying 
for the world; he saw through the dark the crawling near 
of the traitor, and did not flee. He gave his back to the 
smiter and his cheek to th® kisser. He towered in such 
strength that all this posse comitatus fell to the ground. He 
kept his care and love for the disciples, “If ye seek me, let 
these go. I have lost none.” He even had mercy and heal- 
ing for one of his captors. He who could so exemplify love 
to enemies has a right to require it of his followers. He 
bowed to the Father’s lofty will. He was bound without re- 
sistance even when he saw Golgotha in the near future. 

This was the world’s most heroic moment. Every other 
deed of heroism, of sacrifice, of glory, borrows light from this 
moment. They are only as moonlight to the sun, 





3. The rash and futile attempt at resistance follows, in 
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ableduty. “Their eyes have they closed lest,” etc. But they 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, — ; 

A garden, into the which he entered, himself and his disciples 
(v. 1), A garden is a place of beauty and a place of quiet 
retirement ; but a garden may be a place of personal suffer- 
ing, and a place of bitter betrayal. And so with the most 
favored spot on earth ; its beauty cannot guard the heart 
from sin, nor can its quiet retirement shield the heart from 
temptation or from treachery. It wasin a garden that the 
first Adam yielded to temptation; it was in a garden that the. ~ 
second Adam was betrayed by a chosen disciple. He who 
would say of the most attractive earthly retreat, “ Here is a 
spot where the surroundings themselves shall guard me from 
spiritual danger or trial,” Jet him remember Eden and Geth- 
semane, and pray for help in his peril of soul. 
Judas, ... which betrayed. him, knew the place: for Jesus oft- 
times resorted thither with his disciples (v. 2). Those whom we 
trust gain new power to harm us through the very confidence 
we repose in them. A close acquaintance with us and with 
our ways will enable one to betray us, if he is of a treacherous 
heart, as he might not if he had never been trusted. What is 
the lesson of this? Shall we be suspicious of others? God 
forbid! It were better to.be betrayed by a friend than to live 
in suspicion of a friend. But let us have a care lest we mis- 
use the confidence that has been reposed in us. There is 
more danger of our betraying others, than of our being be- 
trayed ; and, after all, it were better—a thousand times better 
—to be betrayed than to prove false or untrustworthy. That 
is the lesson for our heeding. 

Judas then, having received the band of soldiers, and officers, ... 
cometh thither with lanterns and torches and weapons (v. 3). A® 
false heart is commonly a cowardly heart. He who would 
betray a friend can no more trust himself than he could be 
trustéd. Such a man seeks outside help in his purposes of 
evil. So it is that we find Judas coming by night with a band 
of soldiers, with flaming torches, and with brandished weap- 
ons, for the capture of an unarmed, praying Son of man in a 
retired garden, 6 it is that we find the opponents of Jesus 
to-day coming’against him with lights and weapons from all 
the false religions, and from all the disclosures and the specu- 
lations of scientific research. . vei with all these helps, they 
are afraid that they cannot take him captive. But the 
treacherous heart is sufficient for treachery, even without 
any outside support. 

Jesus... went forth, and saith wnto them, Whom seck ye? 
They answered him, Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith wnto them, 
«++ Tam he. ... If therefore ye seek me, let these go their way 
(vs. 4, 5, 8). Oh, the contrast between the first Adam and 
the last; between Eden and Gethsemane! Adam said to 
God, when the danger faced him: “The woman whom thou 
gavest to be with me, she-gave me of the tree, and I did eat.” 
Jesus, knowing his full peril, stepped forward to bear all 
the brunt of the conflict, saying: “Iam he... . If therefore 
ye seek me, let these go their way.” Just in proportion as 
we resemble Adam in his sneaking and selfish cowardice, or 
Jesus in his unselfish and heroic courage, shall we seek to 
shield ourselves or to shield others, in view of the conse- 
quences of our personal conduct, in any and every emergency 
of life. ° 

Simon Peter therefore having a sword drew it, and struck the 
high priest’s servant.... Jesus. ..said... Put wp the sword 
(vs. 10,11). Even though it was treachery by which Jesus 
was betrayed, those who came out against him for his arrest 
came with the forms of authority; and Jesus would not resist 
the officers of government. The sword had its place in that 
day asin this. Jesus had told his disciples at one time not to 
carry a sword, and again to carry asword. Had Peter been 
a magistrate, he might righfly have used a sword in the de- 
fense or in the execution of the decrees of government; for 
“the powers that be are ordained of God,” and the ruler 
“beareth not the sword in vain” when “he is a minister of 
God, an avenger for wrath to him that doeth evil.” When 
to draw a sword, and when to sheathe it, must be decided, not 
by personal feelings, but by the plain teachings of the Word 
of God. 

The cup which the Father hath given me, shall I not drink it? 
(v. 11.) It is for God to assign to us our duty; it is for us to 
do and to endure accordingly. We could not know as God 
knows what is best for his canse and for purselves; hence 
God’s choice is always safer than ours would be. Yet there 
is no point at which it is harder to be a faithful child of God 
than this very point of submission to the will of God,—in the 
every-day details of conduct. We want to decide for our- 
selves how much we are to suffer and how much we are to 
enjoy. We want to choose our own path of duty, and then 
to have God’s help in walking in it. Here is where the ex- 
ample of Jesus is set before us for our following. It was not 
because Jesus knew less than we know that he was more will- 
ing than we are to accept his Fathér’. Sfdering in lesser mat- 
ters and in larger. If we have his spirit of loving trust in 
God,—however little we know, or however much,—we shall 





have his spirit of willing obedience to the orderings of God. 
« f “ =. 

















TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Of course, the attention of thescholars will to-day be directed 
to Judas and his acts. The thing that causes wonder to our 
scholars is how a man who was an apostle, and who enjoyed 
such advantages, came to such ends as did Judas. It seems 
as if he was so surrounded with good influences that it would 
have been impossible for him to fall to such depths. In 
making his story clear to the class, do not fail to call atten- 
tion to the fact that he reached the present state by degrees. 
Not all at once did he leap from apostleship to suicide. Step 
by step he advanced along the path that ended in his destroy- 4 
ing himself. First came covetousness. This was followed by 
stealing. Then came his betrayal of his Master for money. 
And finally suicide brought all to a close. But between 
the first and the last step there wese years of struggle; and 
many a time, no doubt, his conscience troubled him, and he 
had temporary aspirations for better things, But his con- 
science was brow-beaten, and his better aspirations were 
* crowded down, and so his baser passions had the field t6 
themselves at the last. 

This is not the first time that we have seen this same process 
go on in the life ofa man. It was much the same in the case 
of King Saul. He, like Judas, began well, and had the bless- 
ing of God upon his path. But one by one sins began to crop 
up, and were not restrained, and so presently he found him- 
self utterly under the dominion of his evil passions. Solomon 
undoubtedly went in much thesame way. In all these cases, 
their history might have been written in the words, “Step 
by step ; slow, but sure.” 

Now let the teacher go a little more carefully into the his- 
tory of Judas and his crime. As in all similar cases, the 
trouble began in his heart. Let us call that step heart sin. 
Covetousness began to arise, and there be cherished. I pre- 
sume that if he thought at all about this sin at the time, he 
made light of it, since it was not an overt act that he con- 
templated. Noone knew of it, and therefore it did not trouble 
him much. So he kept company with his evil desires, and 
took pleasure in brooding over them. He did not profit by 
what the Master had said about purity of heart, not at all 
realizing that out of it were the issues of life. Had some 
one, knowing at the time how he was feeling in his heart, 
said to him, “ Look out, Judas; the end of this covetousness 
will be the suicide’s halter, ” he would have ™ himself much 
insulted. 

But, as is ever the case in such instances, the heart sin went 
on till it developed into a head sin. He began to lay plans 
for the fulfilling of his desire. He was treasurer of that com- 
pany, and it must have occurred to him at last that he could 
make something out of his place. How it was, and when it 
was, we cannot tell, but that it was we are sure; for at last 
he planned to take that which did not belongto him. He 
may not have had a good opportunity to carry out his plan 
for some time ; but at last that too came, and he took the next 
step, which was a hand sin. Then when he had thus fally 
developed his sinful tendency, it was an easy matter to go on 
from one act to another, till, for the sake of filthy lucre, he 
was willing to betray his best friend to his foes, conscious 
that they would put him to death. 

This was the natural history of this man; and when we 
look at it in this light, we see how it was possible for an apos- 
tle to become a traitor and a suicide. 

Now, that which is practical for us is that sin always works 
in the same way. No honest-minded boy ever becomes a thief 
at one leap. Before he steals there must have been desires, 
and then plans, and that, too, for some considerable time. The 
heart and mind must become familiarized with the whole 
matter before the hands’ are the willing instruments of the 
crime. No man does murder before he thinks murder, and 
wishes it. This is an invariable rule; and if we remember 
it, and act upon it, we may save ourselves much sorrow and 
trouble. That Sunday-school scholar who to-day sits behind 
the bars need not have been there had he borne in mind that 
the wish is father to the thought, and the thought to the deed. 
When the first covetous thought arose in his mind, he ought 
to have at once resisted it; for todally with it was dangerous, 
as the sequel has shown. It may be tnat the starting-point 
was no bigger than a postage-stamp; but let him beware, for 
from the postage-stamp to the dollar is only a question of 
time, and from that to the jail is not far. All great sins were 
once little sins, but they had a marvelous vitality, and, like 
ill weeds, grew apace. At last they will always overshadow 
the life, and cause it to go out in saddest eclipse. The longer 
I live, the more am I impressed with the shipwrecks that we 
see in life’s stream. They are to be found, not only among 
those in the lowly walks of life, but among those who once 
stood high, and were honored by all. Merchants, large busi- 
ness men, lawyers, physicians, ministers, all contribute their 
quota to this :admultitude of lost ones. No man can say_to 
hiniself, “I at least am in no danger; for my position secures 
me.” No position will of itself secure any man from any deed 
of darkness, Only one thing can do this, and that is the grace 
ef God. If that fail.any man, then be is in danger of falling 





a prey to any temptation that may assail him. This in one 
case will be lust, in another drink, in another dishonesty, in 
another open violence. Each in his own way is sure to be 
tempted, and as sure to fall, in the long run,—not at once or 
suddenly, but slowly and certainly. If an apostle fell, then 
who is safe? 

What then? There is only one safe way, and that is con- 
tinually to utter the prayer, “Lead me not into temptation, 
but deliver me from evil.” God, and he alone, can safeguard 
me, and as soon as I take myself out of hig hands there is no 
telling into what sins I shall fall. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER: 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Review the lessons in which we have learned of the scenes 
in the upper room, of Jesus’ words of promise and of prayer 
for his disciples. To give to young children a connected 
idea of the arrest, trial, and crucifixion of Christ, it will be 
well to give the narrative as recorded in the four Gospels; 
but, in telling the story, carefully avoid an over-wrought 
style or tragic manner of teaching. Jesus himself spoke the 
words of our golden text. By what name does he call him- 
self? What is the meaning of “betrayed”? As they sat at 
the table, Jesus said, “One of you shall betray me.” Did all 
of the disciples stay in the upper room with Jesus until he 
went out? The last words of Jesus which we learned were 
words of prayer. Mark says, “ When they had sung.a byma, 
they went out unto the Mount of Olives.” 

A Garden.—John says, “When Jesus had spoken these 
words, he went forth with his disciples over the brook Kidron, 
where was a garden.” The little company went into the 
street, sometimes walking in the shadow of great buildings, 
sometimes in the bright moonlight. They passed through a 
city gate, which was left open at night at the passover time, 
then went on toward the east of the city, across a bridge over 
a deep ravine, where at some seasons water flowed down from 
the hillsides. This was the brook Kidron, which they 
crossed, and went up the sloping side of the Mount of Olives, 
They stopped at a place called Gethsemane. Lulte says Jesus 
went, as his custom was, unto the Mount of Olives. Where 
did he often go, to a home where he was welcomed and loved? 
It was not to Bethany, not to rest, that he went to this gar- 
den; he went to'spend an hour in prayer with his Fathér. 
At the gate of the garden he left eight of his disciples, saying 
to them, “Sit ye here, while I go yonder and pray.” Three 
of the disciples he took with him,—the same three who were 
on the mountain with him when he was so glorious. Which 
three were they? He went on a little farther in the garden, 
under the shadows of the great olive-trees, and then said to 
the three, “My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” 
Did their hearts ache with pity for their dear Master when 
he told them his sorrow? Could they share it with him? 
He said, “ Abide ye here, and watch with me.” Did he say 
“Watch forme”? The eight at the gate might do that; 
only to those nearest and dearest he said, “ Watch with me.” 
Then Jesus went forward a little way from them. He did 
not lift his eyes to heaven, as when he prayed in the upper 
room ; he fell on his face, and cried, “O my Father!” It was 
a strange time of agony and suffering, for the burden of all 
the sin of the worl was resting on him. It seemed as ff it 
would overpower him, and he feared that life itself would be 
crushed out before the time of the scourging and the cross. 
But yet he prayed again and again, “Thy will be done.” 
Three times he went back to the three whom he had asked to 
watch with him. Did he find them watching? The third 
time he said to them, “Sleep on now, and take your rest; ” 
and he said to them our golden text. He spoke no word of 
blame because they slept, though he asked Peter, who had 
said he would go with him to prison and to death, “ Could ye 
not watch with me one hour?” Hesaid,‘‘ He that betrayeth 
me is at hand.” 

Betrayed.—While Jesus was speaking, steps and voices 
were heard ; lights from torches and lanterns gleamed through 
the shade of the trees, and a band of soldiers and men with 
officers, all carrying spears, swords, and clubs, came nearer, 
—all these armed men against one so kind, so gentle, he was 
called the “ Prince of Peace.” A man led them, who brought 
the crowd to the very spot. Judas knew the place where to 
find his Master, and why he went to the garden. He had 
made a bargain with the priest and elders, that, if they would 
pay him thirty pieces of silver, he would deliver Jesus to 
them. He had agreed upon a sign to show the crowd which 
one of the company they should take as prisoner. Hpw did 
Judas greet his Master as he-said to him, “Hail, Rabbi”? 
He had told them, “The one whom I shall kiss, take him, 
and lead him away.” ‘Did they take him at once? Jesus 
asked, “ Whom seek ye?” They said, “Jesus of Nazareth.” 
He answered, “I am he.” For a moment they could not 
touch him; he stood before them so calm, so holy, that they 
were overcome and fell backward to the ground. He spoke 

in, “Whom seek ye?” How willing he was to be taken 
by the hands of sinners! When they answered again that 





it was Jesus of Nazareth they wanted, he said, “I told you 


that I am he.” How tenderly he cared for the disciples 
standing close by: “If ye seek me, let these go their way.” 
He would save them from harm and danger. But would 
they leave their Master in the hands of such a crowd? One 
of them drew his sword to defend Jesus, and cut off the right 
ear of a servant of the high-priest. Which disciple was it? 
Jesus reproved Peter, and at the same time touched the ear, 
and it was healed; for the last act of those kind hands was 
one of mercy. 

Bownd.—They seized Jesus, and bound him. Were the 
disciples with him when the crowd, with hooting and angry 
voices, took Jesus and led him away ? 

Forsaken.—Afraid for themselves, the disciples were ready 
to escape when Jesus asked the crowd to let them go; for 
“they all\forsook him, and fled.” , 
Led Away.—With his hands tied, like a robber, Jesus was 
led out of the garden and into the city, over the road where, 
a few days before, he had been hailed as king. First he was 
taken to the house of Annas, who had been high-priest for 
many years. Though it was past midnight, the high-priest 
was ready to receive the prisoner that many people were ex- 
pecting would be brought in. Annas questioned him, and, 
when he answered, an officer asked him, “ Answerest thow 


sent him, yet later in.the night, to the house of his son-in= 
law, Caiaphas, who was high-priest that year. There the 
scribes and elders were gathered, to hold a council to try the 
prisoner. It was Caiaphas who had before said it was better 
that one man should die for the people; and from that day 
they took counsel that they might put him'to death. 

Tried.—Could it be a fair trial, when they had long before 
determined that he should die? Where were the disciples 
all that dreadful night? We only know of two of them, 
John was in the courtyard of the palace, where he could seé 


off,”’—had come to the hall or open space in front of the 
court where Jesus was tried. The night was chilly. Not for 
the weary prisoner, who had been in agony on the ground, 
but for the comfort of the servants and soldiers, there was a 
fire; and Peter stood warming himself. If thought best, 
tell of the three denials, but, to give a clear idea of the facta, 


accounts of the closing scenes of Jesus’ life. 
Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 


CANON OF DURHAM. 


“A Garpen.”—A very ancient tradition points out the 
spot. It cannot be far from the true scene. It now contains 
several gnarled olive-trees which must be centuries old, though 
they cannot possibly be the same trees wHich existed in dur 
Lord’s time, as Titus, during.the siege, destroyed every vestige 
of a tree on Olivet. Still, they may well be the lineal de- 
scendants of the then existing trees, and may have seen cru- 
sader and Saracen. The olive, like the yew, has the power 


and decayed trunk, growing, as it were, from the cireum- 
ference to the center. Tradition tells us the garden was the 
property of the father of St. Mark. Of course, there is no 
historic ground for the statement, though it probably belonged 
to a friend. The Eastern garden must not be pictured as 
neatly laid out with paths and flower-beds. It is simply an 
enclosed plot, with olive and other fruit trees, affording shade, 
the first requisite of a garden according to Oriental ideas, 
with fragrant shrubs, and perhaps a few patches of iris and 
narcissus (the rose of Sharon). But there will always be a 


work, with a seat for rest and quiet meditation. 

“THE Band or Sotprers AnD Orricers.”—These were 
not the temple guard of the sanhedrin, who were neither dis- 
ciplined nor armed,—for the Jews were not permitted to have 
such,—but Roman soldiers from the garrison of Fort Antonia, 
at the north-west angle of the temple area, and which was 
always strengthened during the great feasts to suppress any 
riot which might break out among the pilgrims. The “band/” 
or cohort, could only have been obtained by special applicas 
tion to Pilate. The word rendered “ band” signifies a ophort, 
which consisted of several companies, and its “captain” is 
“chiliarch,” an officer of higher rank than a centurion, one 
of the tribunes of a legion. The @oops were accompanied by 
the officials of the high-priest, both as guides and to identify 
the victim. ‘ They were armed with swords and also staveg 
the latter not being part of the regular military equipment, 
but the use of which is explained by a passage in Josephus, 
who tells us that Pilate on other occasions armed the soldiers 
with staves, that they might suppress a tumult without ex 
asperating the people by unnecessary bloodshed. How 
strangely is this precaution of the Roman governors, who, 
as we read in Josephus, regularly garrisoned the temple dur- 
ing each festival by several hundred soldiers, illustrated by 
the humiliating fact that to this day a Mohammedan garrison 
is called out at every Eastertide, only 4 few hundred yards 





from that temple, to keep order in the Church of the Holy 


the high«priest so?” and then he struck him, Soon Annas _ 


and hear what befell his Master; Peter had “followed affr © 


try to put on the blackboard some of the leading words in the 


of renewing its yonth by forming new wood within its hollow ~ 


secluded and shaded corner, sheltered generally by trellis © 
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Sepulcher, and to prevent Christians from flying at each 
others’ throats! 


. (v. 11). 
. | THE ffacting FOLLOWER (v. ce 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








Christ learned to drink the cup? (Luke 22; 42) What 
other reasons for their submission did Christ give? (Matt. 
26 : 52-54.) What is the one thing needed to change a weak 
zeal like Peter’s into a strong one? (1 Pet. 1 : 13-15.) 

6. Tae Arrest (vs. 12, 13)—Why was Christ led to 
Annas first? (Luke 3: 2.) What did Annas do with him? 
(John 18 : 19-24.) What occurred at the first examination 
before Caiaphas? (Matt. 26: 59-68; Mark 14: 55-65.) In 
the meantime, what was going on in the court-yard? (Matt. 
26 : 69-75.) What happened te Christ at the hands of the 
servants? (Luke 22: 63-65.) Why, and when, was a second 
meeting of the Sanhedrin held? (Luke 22: 66-71.) What 
were its results? What lessons fn noble conduct does Christ’s 
bearing during that night teach you? What lessons as to 
Christ’s nature and character ? 


The College, Durham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





FALSE FOLLOWING. 





YPOCRITE 








» Of what nationality were the soldiers? 


“ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord.” 











An he 


> | MAS HE NOT BETRAYED "9 ME? 


JESUS WAS BETRAYED. 


WHEN? &.D, 30. 1891, 








WHERE? GARDEN. HERE. 
TO WHOM? JEWS. SCOFFERS. 
HOW? KISS. SINS. 
BY WHOM? JUDAS. ME. 
WHY? “THIRTY PIECES OF SILVER.” ? 








Norge.—Let head-line stand on board during the session. In 
review propose six questions, writing each as needed. The 
answers indicated above are only suggestive. Other and fuller 
answers may easily be secured. Having called out the facts, 
repeat the questions for answers such as appear at right of 
the board,—the close personal application coming in the fifth 
and sixth. 








, HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Tis midnight; and on Olive’s brow.” 
“Oh thou, my soul, forget no more.” 

** Down in the valley with my Saviour.” 
** Anywhere with Jesus,” 

* Ashamed of Jesus,” 

“ Our Lord is now rejected.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER, 


For review, the superintendegt’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

1. GerHseMANR (vs. 1, 2).—What were “these words”? 
Where was the Kidron? (2 Sam. 15: 23.) What does the 
name mean, and how did the stream differ from our “ brooks”? 
(Rev. Ver., marg.) What was the name of the garden? (Matt. 
26:36.) What does that name signify? Where was the 
garden situated? (Luke 22:39.) How did it differ from our 
“gardens”? Why did Jesus “ oft-times resort thither”? 
(Luke 21 : 87; 22:39; Mark 14:32.) How may we find 
similar places, and what will be their value to us? (Matt. 
6:6.) How far did the disciples go with Christ? (Matt. 26: 
86-89.) In what various ways does that garden-scene illus- 
trate man’s weakness? God’spower? Christ’snature? What 
does it teach you about prayer ? 

2. Jupas (v. 3).—Why did Judas wish to betray Christ? 
(Matt, 26 : 6-16; John 12: 4-6; Luke 17: 20; 2 Cor. 6: 15.) 
What arrangements were made? (Matt. 26 : 3-5, 14-16.) 
Who came with 
them? (Mark 14: 43.) Why did they carry torches? 
In what manner did Judas point out Christ?’ (Matt. 26: 
48-50; Luke 22 : 47, 48.) What was the end of Judas? 
(Matt. 27 : 3-10; Acts 1: 16-20.) What course of thought 
and action is likely to lead us to Judas’ sin? (Matt. 13 ; 22.) 

3. A Migury SURRENDER (vs. 4-6).—What if Christ had 
known only the terrors to come, and not the glories? Why 
is it best for us not to know either for ourselves? What did 
the “of Nazareth” signify to the soldiers? (John 1 : 46.) 
What double meaning may be seen in Christ’s answer, “I 
am”? (Exod. 3:14.) What caused the terror of Judas and 
the soldiers? Why did Christ thus show his power? (Matt. 
26: 53; John 18 : 8.) . 

4. Prorecrina Love (vs. 7-9).—Why did Christ ask the 
question a second time? Why was it necessary that the disci- 
ples should not be involved in Christ’sdanger? (Matt. 28 : 19.) 
When had Christ spoken that “saying”? (John 17: 12.) 
What, besides physical safety, did Christ then have in mind? 
How did the disciples repay Jesus for his loving care? (Matt. 
26 : 56,58; Mark 14: 50-52; John 18:15.) Why werethey 
afterwards so bold, though then so weak? (Luke 24: 49.) 
How may we gain that power? 

5. Weak Zea (vs. 10, 11).—What boast/was Peter carry- 
ing out? (John 13: 37.) Why was this a foolish and evil 
act? (John 1%: 9, 36,38; Luke™6: 29.) How did Christ 
undo the mischief f (Luke 22:51.) Where, and how, had 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, What is the theme of to-day’s lesson? (golden text.) 
2. How had Christ prepared his disciples for his betrayal? 
3. How had he prepared himself? 4. Who betrayed Christ? 
5. What led Judas to commit the deed? 6. What effect did 
Christ’s presence have on the soldiers? 7. How were the 
disciples saved? 8. How did Peter show his zeal for Christ? 
9. What did the other disciples do? 10. How do we also 
desert Christ? 11. How may we gain strength to mand by 
his cause ? 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The rebuke of Peter for the use of his sword to defend his 
Master is recorded by Matthew, and not by John: “ All they 
that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” It is one of 
the texts whose significance has been, and will be, much dis- 
puted. The Friends, Dunkers, Mennonites, and other 
“weaponless” religious bodies, contend that it involves a 
complete and absolute prohibition of carnal weapons of war- 
fare to his disciples, whether as members of his church or 
citizens of the state. They connect it with his blessing of the 
peacemakers (Matt. 5:9), and his prohibition of resistance to 
evil (Mattg5 : 38-42), and with the Apostle James’s charac- 
terization of “ wars and fightings” as the fruit of. men’s lusts 
(James 4:1). Some few non-resistants carry the principle so 
far as to reject the use of force in any shape for the main- 
tenance of the rights of person and property. They repudiate 
the policeman equally with the soldier. Count Lyof Tolstoi 
even declares that, if, he saw a drunken man’s hand raised to 
kill his child, he would not, by force, prevent his doing so. 

Other religious bodies and teachers insist that the emphasis 
in the rebuke lies on the word “take.” God, they argue, bas 
given the sword to the civil magistrate, who, as the Apostle 
says, is not to “ bear the sword in vain; for he \is a minister 
of God, an avenger for wrath to him that doeth evil.” The 
sayings of the Sermon on the Mount they understand in the 
light of the statement that Christ comes not to destroy the 
law, but to fulfil it, and that he does so hy commands which 
require a loving and merciful attitude of mind and heart even 
towards the offenders whom the law must punish. As Augus- 
tine says of the most striking of these precepts, the turning 
of the other cheek to the smiter, as is shown by our Lord’s 
own conduct, is a matter, not of the face, but of the heart. 

On any interpretation our Lord warn#his'church that as 
his kingdom is not of this world, so its weapons are not carnal. 
It is absolutely forbidden to Christians either to propagate 
or defend their creed by physical force. Where, as in Hol- 
land, the attack upon religious liberty is combined with an 
attempt to overthrow the hereditary liberties of the people, 
the case is somewhat different. But wars associated with 
religious contention are the most dreadful, inhuman, and 
destructive of all wars; and Richelieu deserves the gratitude 
of Christendom for bringing them to an end in Europe. 

The office of high-priest, though confined to the family of 
Aaron, did not go by seniority to any member of that family, 
at least in later times. Any member of a group of families 
which could trace descent to Aaron might be chosen, if he 
had attained to full’ manhood, and were free from the cere- 
monial blemishes specified in the law. In earlier ages the 
office was held for life, but from the time of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes it became usual to depose high-priests whose couduct 
was displeasing to the rulers of the country. 

Between our Lord’s birth and the overthrow of the nation 
by Titus, there were twenty high-priests in seventy years. 
Of these the New Testament names (1)sthe third, variously 
called Ananos, Hannas, and Annas, was appointed by the 
procurator Quirinus, and held the office during that official’s 
term,—-A.D. 6-15; (2) the seventh, Joseph, called Caiaphas; 
who married the daughter of Annas, and who probably held 
the office from A.D. 18 to A.D. 36; (8) the fourteenth, Ana- 
nias, the son of Nedebaios, who held it A.D. 47-59, by 
appointment of King Herod of Chalkis. 

The New Testament exactness and accuracy in its reference 
to the high-priests stands in sharp contrast to the vagueness 
and inaccuracy of the Talmud, when both are tested ¥ 
Josephus. The Talmud mentions as heads of the sanhedrin 





the families from which the high-priest might be taken. 
From Acts 4: 6, as well as from several expressions in Jo- 
-sephus, we learn that these families formed a kind of ruling 
corporation, which exercised great influence over public 
affairs, And sometimes a deposed high-priest would retain 
more power than passed by appointment to a feeble successor, 
especially as the strict party among the Jews regarded depo- 
sition as illegal, and the office as “indelible.” This seems to 
have been the situation at the time of our Lord’s trial, 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Judas Iscariot betrayed Jesus Christ to his enemies. This 
is the fact of this lesson; but what to us is the lesson of this 
fact? Is there here anything more than an incident in 
sacred history? Are there any teachings in this story that 
have their. practical bearing on our personal on as disciples 
of the Lord Jesus Christ? . 

Unless Judas had been a disciple of Jeous, he could not 
have betrayed him as he did. No man can betray confidence 
until confidence is given to him. It is impossible for one to 
be untrue as a friend before he has.a friend’s place. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that a peculiar peril of being a traitor accom- 
panies a position of friendship and trust. Only as confidence 
is reposed in us, can we misuse another’s confidence. Not 
the outside enemies of Christ, therefore, but the disciples of 
Christ in his inner circle of followers, have the possibility of 
sinning the sin of Judas. 

Here is a lesson for us to take home to ourselves, rather 
than to have in mind for others. We are not to be watchful 
lest our friends betray our confidence, but we are to be watch- 
ful lest we betray the confidence of our friends. Just so far 
as we are trusted are we given fresh opportunities of proving 
untrue, God grant that we may be kept faithful in our duty 
to those who trust us most fully ! 

It was selfishness that made Judas a traitor. Selfishness 
may prove a curse in our hearts as truly as in his. It was 
unselfishness that prompted Jesus Christ, when betrayed, to 
ask that he alone. might suffer, and all his dear ones go free. 
In so far as we have the mind and spirit of Christ, we shall 
be unselfish, and shall unselfishly desire the welfare of those 
who trust us, or for whom we can render a service at any 
personal cost to ourselves, 


ADDED POINTS. 

Special spiritual privileges are not a sure guard against 
special spiritual ‘dangers. The supper in Jerusalem was 
quickly followed by the betrayal and the desertion. 

If we want to do wrong, we shall find those who are ready 
to help us. If we want to do right, we can also find those 
who will give us sympathy and aid. Our spirit is shown in 
our seeking the help of the enemies or of the friends of our 
Saviour. 

There are different. ways of seeking Jesus. He may be 
sought in order to harm him or his cause; or he may be 
sought in order to trust him utterly. 

Moral power is superior to physical force. He who has 
true spiritual strength can overcome an armed host by a look. 
As Jesus could not have been taken captive except by his 
own consent, so he who abides in Christ can never fall into 
the hands of the enemy unless he chooses to yield himself 
thither. ; 

Unfailing fidelity is a characteristic of Jesus Christ. He 
never fails those who trust themselvesto him. All who would 
be like him must like him be always true. 

It is not always easy to act impulsively in the right direc- 
tion; but it is sometimes easier to be brave in the presence 
of one’s friends than to be courageous for a friend behind his 
back. There are those who would be like Peter in Geth- 
semane, and again like Peter in the courtyard of the high- 
priest’s palace. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


CERTIFICATES OF DISMISSAL FOR 
SCHOLARS. 


No member of a church is dismissed to.another church 
without being entitled to take with him his credentials 
of good standing. And while the difference between 
school and church membership is a difference in kind, 
yet any method by which a scholar can be helped to feel 
that he belongs in some degree to the body of Christ’s 
people, and that they have a watchful care over him and 
interest in him, cannot but be beneficial both to the 
school and to the individual scholar. For his being 
rightly placed in another school, his former superin- 
tendent and teacher are in some real sense responsible, 
At the least, he should be sent dh: Garrying a certificate 
of“dismissal, and, if possible, of “ recommendation,” to 
some other school where he is to reside. The form of 
such certificates varies. Sometimes it is a large sheet, 








men who never held that office, although they belonged to 
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or folder; but perhaps a more convenient form isa thick: 
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card, like the specimen given herewith, which is 285 
inches in size: 





METHODIST SABBATH SCHOOL, DUNDAS. 





Methodist Sabbath-school in Dundas, Ontario, 
MOG... .crsccs * sasec'soastssie , and being about to remove 
BO corcsodceduiincvbdcnes seveoree cence , we warmly commend 
Tesatingbines’ os Desig’ to the loving sympathy aud care of 
the church and Sabbath-school in........ new home. 


FORTE OO OOEE ERE OE HE EEEe Deen eeeee Be teeeeee 


Superintendent. 





Cee ee) 


Secretary. 








The superintendent of the Sunday-school of the Second 
Baptist Church of Chicago, Mr. Samuel H. Bloom, also 











uses a card, in size 3X5} inches: 
Send Baptist Afternoon sua on 
DISMISSAL CARD. 
CHICAGO, .....0005 ssreseess 18 

NE DER, vehiidnss icnccithnsesbessah wo pensebencehes oopibbine 
NN <Ziksiictnek. docenpddrabnes thsdecnek nace’ , has been a 
useful member in our school for......... sss ‘ 
and we cheerfully recommend....,..........++ to your 


Christian care. 


FOR EREOe COTO T EES CHF T REE Ob eee eeeeeene® 


Superintendent. 
Class No.....4.. +» 


P. 8.—Will the superintendent into whose hands 
this card comes please report to us ? 











It may happen that a school, as a school, makes no 
provision for this way of giving certificates of dismissal, 
and yet some of its individual teachers may desire to fol- 
low up their departing class-members until they are 
safely lodged in other good hands. This is easily done, 
as is shown by the following form, which is used by a 
teacher in an Episcopal school in Philadelphia, and is 
written on a card about the size of a postal card. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
BELOVED DISCIPLE? 
Philadelphia, ‘Sept. 1, 1890. 
This is to certify that the bearer, 
Harry KEIFER, 
Has been . member of my class since October 23, 1887. 
was baptized at Church, but has not been corffirmed. 

Having removed from this parish, I therefore commend him 

to the loving care of the teacher to whom he presents this card. 
HENRY G. TALMADGE, 
Teacher of Class 14. 
P. S.—Will the teacher receiving this card please commu- 
" nieate with me immediately on its receipt ? 


He 











BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—_———_—_—_—— 


THE DIVINE ORDER OF HUMAN 
SOCIETY.* 


It is no mere coincidence that presents, at the same 
time, two mature, reverent, and progressive studies of 
the relations subsisting between God, the nation, the 
church, and society. Problems in sociology were never 
studied with more zeal and intelligence than to-day; all 
men, from the Pope to Herbert Spencer, must perforce 
take interest in them; and though their solution would 
mean, in Tennyson’s phrase, the complete knowledge 
of “what God and man is,” the very richness and 
extent of current discussion enlists whatever of devout- 
ness, or insight, or enthusiasm, exists in many a well- 
filled brain. The political platform and the social-science 
congress no longer monopolize the study of problems of 
this sort; the college and the theological seminary are 
learning that they must not send forth their graduates 
without a careful introduction, if no more, to a field of 
investigation that seems in some ways the most impor- 
tant shown by the cloajng yéars of the century. 

The two books named in the foot-note are strikingly 
similar in their names and in their broad general aim. 


Either might have borne on its title-page the words 


chosen by Professor Thompson as the English heading 





* Order and Growth as jovotnes in the .~ ritual Constitution of 
fetes ey Loman, 3 Liewellyn Davies, M.A., Chaplain 


i AG Cam dee Bi sone Lonsdale, orm sy ellow of Pini 
So! inches, c ndon 
Nes arabe Becuiites and Company. Prive, i! 





and New ¥ $1.00. 
De Civitate Dei: The Divine Order of an Society. Being the 
AO for 1 , Galivered in Princeton ‘Titolo 

4 eee .T.D., Universit 
> Bhs inches, cloth, pp. vi, 274. Philadel d 








of his lectures, Each Was evidently—indeed, of neces- 
sity—prepared independently of the other. Dr. Davies’s 
five chapters were originally delivered at Cambridge as 
the Hulsean lectures for 1890; Professor Thompson’s 
eight were addressed to the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary students early in the present year, The general 
standpoint of the former is Anglican ; of the latter, Pres- 
byterian; and there is no essential difference between 
them as regards a sense of the importance of the theme, 
a clear view of the largeness of Christianity as including 
many men and variant sects, a certainty that God is in 
and over his world, and an imperative conviction that 
the principles of Christ, rightly understood and applied, 
are essential to a fit interpretation and development of 
the ideas of the family, the state, the church, and human 
society in its every phase. 

The first difference notable is in the size of the two 
books: Dr. Davies’s being only half as large as Dr. 
Thompson’s. Furthermore, there is in the former vol- 
ume a certain waste of space that is not observable in the 
latter. Dr. Davies’s style is the better as regards that 
serene pleasantness which so often characterizes the 
essays of Oxford or Cambridge men of the broad-church 
school in the Church of England; but it is marked at 
times by that easy-going and ineffective diffuseness that 
is so characteristic of many contemporary British essays, 
from those of the late Dean Church to those of The Satur- 
day Review. Dr. Thompgon, however, never wastes a 
paragraph, and once more displays that orderly and 
directly progressive method which is familiar to readers 
of his previous writings. It sometimes seems as though 
American essayists were more likely than English ones 
to make and follow a deliberate plan, content to show 
an occasional ruggedness of didacticism provided they 
speak “ distinctly, and give the sense, and cause the peo- 
ple to understand.” Dr. Davies’s discursiveness is chiefly 
shown in his first chapter, on “ The Social and Scientific 
Movements of the Time regarded from the Christian 
Point of View.” His- pen charmingly runs-on, but not 
always in a straight or profitable line. The fault is less 
manifest in the succeeding lectures: ‘‘ The Ideal Unity 
of Mankind in the Universal yom of “* The Civil Order 
of Human Society,” “ Justice,” “‘ Progress; ” but at the 
close the reader feels that: Dr. Davies has just got ready 
to write a noble book. ‘Professor Thompson, on the other 
hand, evidently determined at the start what course of 
investigation and exposition he would pursue, and made 
few changes as his plan developed. Beginning with a 
view of Christian sociolegy, studied historically and also 
observed immediately, he proceeds to give a thorough 
though brief consideration of the family in its God-given 
and its human aspects. This is extended through two 
chapters, and has a surprisingly broad range. Most 
writers on “the evolution of marriage,” “ Hebrew 
polygamy and monogamy,” etc., are grimly unsym- 
pathetic; while many who treat of the divine element 
in wedlock and in the family are gushingly sentimental. 
Professor Thompson unswervingly follows the historic 
method, but ever toward the presentatfon of the fact that 
high friendship—loying, seif-sacrificing, irradiating, 
Christ-like—is the last result. Such a writer as Letour- 
neau would be utterly incapable of following Professor 
Thompson here; while even the more studious and more 
sympathetic. Westermarck fails to perceive the higher 
truths set forth in these pages without loss of scientific 
accuracy. Lectures fourth and fifth discuss “ The Na- 
tion: Its Idea, its Development, and its Problems; ” 
lecture sixth, “The School and its Problems; ” and lec- 
tures seventh and eighth, “The Church: Its Idea, its 
Unity, its Worship, and its Social Problems.” 

Remarking, here, that both books are well worth 
reading, and are especially deserving the study of intelli- 
gently devout and progressive ministers and theological 
students, it should be added that they cannot well be 
summarized inareview. The American book in particu- 
lar, with its neat topical arrangement, its helpful head- 
lines, and its full index, almost defies further compres- 
sion. A few special merits or defects demand brief 
notice. In Dr. Davies’s book by far the most brilliant 
and stimulating pages are those in which he gives his 
idea of true Christian union. Genuine eloquence rings 
through these spirited utterances; and, though the pages 
immediately preceding seem to present the contrary and 
weaker opinion that a state church of flat civic compre- 
hensiveness is a desirable thing, we soon forget this 
Anglican insularity in our hearty approval of the larger 
truth. Even so liberal and catholic a thinker as Dr. 
Davies hardly emancipates himself from an exaggerated | ¢,; 
idea of the benefits of a theoretically useful “ establish- 
ment; ” and he reluctantly, though honestly, drops the 


‘| motion that the Anglican Church will prove to be the via 


media between Rome and “scatteration.” If at times his 
smooth deference to theories he is about to repudiate re- 
minds us of Dr. Jenkinson in Mallock’s New Republic, 
his outspoken assertion of true inherent unity, in exter- 
nal variety, is alone enough to give value to his volume, 
His criticism of Herbert Spencer’s essentially utilitarian, 
inconsistent, and superficial theory of Justice (in his 
new exposition thereof) is also strong and conclusive: 
Mr. Spencer, he shows, really denies his own principles 
while he uses the common moral plsraseology. The chief 
limitation in the book is its remarkable failure to perceive 
that there can be a real church and a real state without 
visible or tangible union. The author does not fall into 
the brute-force, divine-right-of-existing-state, theory of 
Professor Burgess; but he constantly leaves the impres- 
sion that the state and the church must be inherently at 
one, or else both will lose their true powers. Just what 
British Christians ought to do if, for instance, Roman 
Catholic Spain were to conquer and annex their country, 


diction is a subject which its advocates find as hard to 
define in ecclesiastical politics as in secular, Professor 
Thompson’s single sentence (p. 251), ‘They [church and 
state] are best kept distinct; they never can be made 
separate,” indicates a clearer view than that given in 
Dr. Davies’s many pages. An American tour of pro- 
longed study would be as helpful to Dr. Davies, in this 
matter, as it was to Professor Bryce. 
Next to his treatment of the family, his discussion of 
the school problem is, perhaps, the most original part of 
Dr. Thompson’s lectures, Religion, he says, is an ins 
herent part of American life, and the Authorized Ver+ 
sion its classic and embodiment ; religious instruction in 
schools, in. an éssentially Christian, and not secularist, 
nation, is desirable; indeed, family instruction, thé 
church school, and the public school, are but phases of 
that great religio-educational movement which has chiefly 
developed what we call modern civilization. From “the 
church’s self-sacrifice for knowledge” legitimately came 
secular education, church schools not being numerous or 
rich enough to reach the whole population. But “our 
rent and divided Christendom” cannot carryout that 
“counsel of perfection;” to wit, church control of 
common-school education in America. Judicious incul- 
cation of scriptural truth, as expounded by that “ tolerant 
Christianity [which] is imbedded in the public policy of 
the country,” is, however, permissible, desirable, and 
practical, Christian theology does and should pervade 
the Christian state, In all this discussion Professor 
Thompson deserves to be read at first hand; for a sum- 
mary may be misleading. He is far indeed from advo- 
cating any quasi-Roman view, but the ultra-French or 
modern secularist idea of education is repugnant to his 
perception that God calls men and nations to live in re 
lations of covenant responsibility with him. ‘ 
is as unable to ignore the church as is the church to 
ignore the state. To put it at the lowest, the church is 
a mainstay of the social order, a chief pillar of the state, 
and not least so when there is no direct attempt to con- 
trol political issues to church ends.”’ 

The parts of Professor Thompson’s book in which one 
most regrets curtailment, are those in which a certain 


complete possession of economic facts, combine to make 
a strong impression on the reader’s mind, A good exs 
ample of this clever effectiveness is to be found in his 
treatment of the topic of governmental relief of the poor. 
The entire discussion, just here, is as effective in what it 
leaves unsaid but suggests, as it is in what it declares or 
urges. The general argument of the author as regards 
God, ethics, state, church, and society can here be found 
in a nutshell, , 





MINOR FOREIGN FICTION.* 


Twenty years ago began a marked popularity of foreign 
fiction among readers in the United States. Auerbach, 
Freytag, “‘E. Marlitt,” Ebers, Tourguéneff, and many 
others, were translated by industrious hands, and eagerly 
read by the patrons of the circulating libraries. Mrs, 
A. L. Wister, in particular, seemed in her versions from 
E. Marlitt to have “ struck a lead,” in mining parlance, 





*The Odd Number Series: The Odd Number, thirteen tales by 


oue de Maupes t; translated by Jonathan Sturges; yg mp 
by Henry +> : South American Romance 

Isaacs; translated lo Ogden; Introduction by Saceune 
Janvier. Pastels in from the French: translated Stuart 
Merrill; Introduction one, D. Howells. The House by the Medilar- 
Tree, by Giovanni Verga; translated by Mary A. © ; Introdue- 
tion by W. D. Howells. Modern Ghosts, selected and translated 


from the works of Guy de Maupassant, Pedro Antonio de Alarcén, 
Alexander Kielland, and others; Introduction oF George William 

Curtis. Ten Tales, by Francois Coppée: translated by Walter 
Learned : Introduction by Brander Matthews. Tales of Two Coun- 
tries, by Alexander Kielland: translated by William Archer ; Intro- 
Guanon by H. Boyesen. 





he does not state; the strictly territorial theory of juris- _ 


“ The state 


dry wit, downright intensity of religious purpose, andet 


Each 7x4% inches. cloth, 
(nave Pastels in Foon tna Ten Tales, $1.2), New York; rat | 
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and one so rich that her own numerous translations from 
this author were followed by dozens more from less 
known but similar writers of the German sentimental 
school, Not a few young women found pretty steady 
employment as translators; for the demand, during a 
certain period, exceeded the supply. Then the fashion 
turned; publishers posted in their offices “ No transla- 
tions wanted;” and many disappointed workers lost 
their labor, leaving dozens of manuscripts that never 
were to see the printiwg-press or the library label. 

Nowadays, by one of the reversals that periodically 
occur in fashions of any sort, foreign story-tellers of 
évery kind and of divers nationalities are once more in 
fayor. Poor Auerbach is forgotten, and Ebers is sneered 
at by inner circles of archeologists and cult-worshiping 
eritics ; but plenty more are at hand to claim their places. 
Marlitt may still do for the masses, who delight in “a 
native author called Roe;” but the elect look elsewhere 
for their fiction. Tolstoi, Gogol, and Dostoievsky for 

. a while served the purpose of readers who are never con- 
tent unless they can chatter about books that are “caviare 
to-the general;” but soon these became too familiar, 
new fields had to be exploited, and Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, Dutch, and even South American, novelists were 
duly discovered and magnified. Some little difficulties 
énsued,—as when, for instance, those who delighted in 
a book by Maarten Maartens learned, to their chagrin, 
that it had originally been written in English; but, on 
. the whole, if a part of the public was bored, another part 
was made very happy indeed. 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding a good deal of eccen- 
tricity and quidnunc artificiality, not a few interesting, 
or perhaps noteworthy, flowers have been culled in un- 
familiar fields, and cleverly arranged in nosegays for the 
pleasure of our American homes or libraries. One of 
the most judicious schemes is that of the Odd Number 
series of Messrs. Harper and Brothers, which has prof- 
fered several characteristic books of foreign fiction in a 
form at once pretty and cheap, and accompanied by the 
really serviceable aid of luminous introductions written 
by this or that of the clever writers more or less attached 
to the publishers’ establishment, First came The Odd 
Number, thirteen tales by the realistic, somewhat pessi- 
mistic, scrupulously artful, and rather heartless, M. Guy 
de Maupassant, who was duly vouched for by Mr. Henry 
James, to whom style in fiction is the principal thing. 
This was followed by a true novelty, the pathetic and 
gentle story of Maria, whose “ Soyth American romance,” 
as told in Spanish by Jorge Isaacs, was Englished by 
Rollo Ogden, and accompanied by a clever and original 
introduction by Thomas A. Janvier, who took occasion 
to remind readers in the United States that there was a 
literature on the American continent before John Smith 
wrote his travels or Bradford penned his journal, and 
that book-making in the countries south of us has never 
ceased to exist, The third volume in the library was 
the best so far issued: Pastels in Prose, brief prose- 
poems by many French writers, some of the contents 
being very dainty and suggestive, and others—as must be 
the case in composition of this sort—flat and poor enough. 
But Pastels in Prose, on the whole, is one of the note- 
worthy and characteristic issues of recent years,—a book 
with a flavor and value of its own. 

Giovanni Verga’s The House by the Medlar-Tree is to 
be described by the adjective “ melancholy,” rather than 
by the more imposing word “gloomy.” Some of its 
readers must have been reminded of the patiént hours 
they used to spend over the lachrymose German senti- 
mental tales of the period just mentioned. But Ameri- 
cans; who bought tens of thousands of The Wide Wide 
World, with “weeps” on every other page, have no 
right to complain of Verga. The fifth volume, like the 
first, third, sixth, and seventh, was a collection, several 
authors being represented by uncanny stories grouped 
under the title of Modern Ghosts, and pleasantly prefaced 
by George William Curtis’s agreeablecomments. There 
followed Ten Tales by Francois Coppée, probably the 


> 


most useful book in this library, with the exception of 


Pastels in Prose, Coppée is an author who has made a 
definite mark upon both the prose and the verse of con- 
temporary France, and who deserves to be read and 
studied more carefully than either de Maupassant or 


Daudet; for he is really a finer artist. To a daintiness of 


expression which neither of them can equal, he adds a 
perception of the heart of life which the cynical Daudet 
or the superficial de Maupassant does not appear to 
possess. Coppée’s admirers have not been wholly satis- 
fied with the English versions presented in this prettily 
printed and neatly illustrated book; but the ten stories, 
as here given, are sufficiently representative of the 


readers who do not know—and Perhaps do not need to 
know—more of this author. In these days of multi- 
farious fiction we must learn to know all save the greatest 
writers by representative extracts—and there is not 
living on the earth to-day one novelist entitled to be 
called great in the strict sense of the word. 

The seventh and latest Odd Number volume is Tales 
of Two Countries, by Alexapder Kielland, whose stories, 
though not without merit, are rather stiff and heavy. 
Americans are so well supplied with the best short 
stories of native authorship that they need not concern 
themselves with Continental ones lacking any special 
value. 





A phenomenon in the annals of modern religious 
agitations is the growth of the dissenting communions in 
Russia. The cruel persecution of Protestants and others 
not submitting to the Oriental Church, is as much a de- 
fensive as an offensive crusade. We have evidence in 
abundance, from influential Russian papers, that those 
in authority in church and state in Russia are very much 
alarmed at the marvelous development of the anti-Or- 
thodox movements. For reasons easily understood, it is 
somewhat difficult to satisfy the natural curiosity of 
Christians in regard to this matter. Accordingly, a 
recent anonymous pamphlet, entitled Die russischen Sek- 
tierer, which is generally understood to have been writ- 
ten by one of the expelled Protestant pastors, and, from 
internal evidences, is the work of a man who can speak 
with authority on the subject, is entitled to a warm wel- 
come. After briefly sketching similar movements in 
earlier ages, the author describes in detail the modern 
evangelical agitations within the Orthodox Church, 
especially the Stundist, or: pietistic, communion. The 
work has evidently been carefully and cautiously done, 
manifesting no spirit of bitterness against the established 
church of Russia, nor making wild and unfounded claims 
for the dissenters, whose weaknesses are neither ignored 
nor excused. It presents facts not otherwise accessible, 
on the basis of reliable authority, though it is possible to 
detect, here and there, some oversight or minor error. 
(8353 inches, paper, pp. 53. Leipzig: Neumann, 
Price, 1 mark.) % 


Mrs, Alexander Ireland’s Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle 
ought to have been'a very interesting book, and, as it is, 
does not lack some elements of attractiveness and instruc- 
tiveness, A brilliant and somewhat erratic woman, 
wedded to a man who was a great genius and a great 
snarler, could hardly expect a uniformly sunny lifetime, 
especially when she was sometimes embittered by a 
doubt whether she had not unwarrantably sacrificed her 
own career in her ambition to be the wife of Carlyle. 
But, after all, a good deal of their apparent unhappiness 
was really the husband’s half-morbid regret over com- 
paratively unimportant errors which should have been 
let alone; nor can there be any doubt that the two were 
devotedly attached to each other, and would not, for the 
world, have followed separate paths. On the whole, it 
may be questioned whether we have gained much by all 
the Carlyle biographical ana, but, as things are, it was 
desirable that the woman’s character should thus be 
more fully portrayed. Mrs. Ireland’s reflections on the 
might-have-been are sometimes superfluous and occa- 
sionally unpermissible. (8X6 inches, cloth, pp. 324. 
New York: Charles L. Webster & Co. Price, $1.75.) 


Mr. Samuel Briggs, vice-president of the Western 
Reserve and Northern Ohio Historical Society, agrees 
with Professor Moses Coit Tyler in assigning consider- 
able importance to the almanacs issued by Nathaniel 
Ames and his son (residents of Dedham, Massachusetts) 
for the long period between 1726 and the Revolution. 
He has therefore copiously reissued their Essays, Humor, 
and Poems in a large and handsome volume, the size of 
which is inereased by the editor’s serious or pseydo- 
facetious notes. His zeal has been great, and the voliime 
has some interest; but the importance of the Ames’s 
almanacs in colonial intellectual development was small, 
and their literary value still less. A selection in a hun- 
dred small pages would have answered as well. (107 
inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 490. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Printed by Short and Forman.) 


the “higher criticism,” is Romans Dissected, by “‘ E. D. 
McRealsham.” It shows some cleverness in its mock- 
serious claims that the Epistle is an anonymous accre- 
tion of non-Pauline matter; but conservative and radical 
critics will agree that there is an unpleasant suggestion 
of irreverence in Mr. “ McRealsham’s” scheme, and that 





author's matter and manner to interest thoughtful 


An attempted reductio ad absurdum, at the expense of 


Whately in his Historic Doubts concerning the existence 
of a secular celebrity. Romans, on any theory, is no 
subject for what the writer calls his jeu-d’esprit. The 
book was apparently printed in Germany, but T. & T. 
Clark Jent it the weight of their imprint in Scotland. 
(7tX<5} inches, cloth, pp. 95. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, 75 cents.) 


The chief merit of Dr. Eggleston’s new novel, The 

Faith-Doctor, lies in its renewed proof of the wealth of 

fiction-material in the cosmopofitan and ever-changing ~ 
life of New York City. Since Mr. Henry James and 

Mr. Brander Matthews began to turn to it, a few years 

ago, others have followed in their footsteps, with no lack 

of original material. Dr, Eggleston’s field of greatest 

success is evidently, however, not to be transferred from 

his old-time Western scenes, (7}>5} inches, cloth, pp. 

427. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. — 


For years, the best help to a careful study of the facts 
of the Gospel story, in their chronological order, has been 
The Life of Our Lord, by the Rev. Dr. Samuel J. An- 
drews of Hartford. ’ This work includes the results of 
the best scholarship of the ages, presented in the light 
of a sound judgment and a reverent spirit. It will bea 
source of gratification to Bible students generally to 
know that a new and wholly revised edition of this work 
is about to be issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


Interest in missionary work must be kept alive by fre- 
quent conventions, board-meetings, concerts of prayer, 
and circulation of periodicals; but scarcely less by the 
publication and reading of books of biography. These 
last, when mentioned in the pulpit, or summarized in 
the prayer-meeting, or sent from hand to hand among 
those who draw books from libraries, often. prove to be 
the most stimulating means of stirring up contributions 
and promoting self-dedication to the mission field. No 
one can read Hughes’s Life of Livingstone or the biog- 
raphy of Mackay of Uganda,—to mention but two of 
many good books,—without a new admiration for man’s 
self-sacrifice for man, and a fresh sense of personal obli- 
gation in Christian living and doing. The Fleming H. 
Revel] Company,.New York, has been doing good ser- 
vice, of late, in popularizing in America neat but inex- 
pensive books about missions and missionaries. One of 
the most characteristic themes is that of médical mis- 
sions, their place and power, on which John Lowe, sec- 
retary of the Edinburgh Medical Mission. Society, 
has written a volume ($1.50). At a time when foreign 
missionaries, white and colored, are fitting themselves in 
this country for healing work abroad, it is worth while 
to remember what Sir William Muir says in his intro- 
duction, that benefits “ may, and in point of fact do, ac- 
crue from the use of the medical art asa Christian agency.” 
This has been proved again and again in the history of 
our domestic and foreign missions. Similar is The Lifeof 
John Kenneth Mackenzie, medical missionary to China, 
with the story of the first Chinese hospital, by Mrs, Bryson, 
also published by the Revells ($1.50). Just now, too, the 
Moravians, ever alert in the missionary field, are devoting 
care and money to a leper-homein Jerusalem. Turning 
to the division of books describing the lives of converts 
from heathenism, there may be noted Once Hindu, Now 
Christian, the early life of Baba Padmanji, translated 
from the Marathi, and edited by Dr. J. Murray Mitchell 
(Revell Company. 75 cents). Those who are follow- 
ing the work of the Ramabai societies and other schemes 
for bettering the state of Hindoo girls and women, will 
do well to keep an eye on the pages of the Boston monthly 
Lend a Hand, which makes a specialty of this theme. 
Work in Japan, and especially that of a noted laborer 
trained inthis country, forms the topic of Professor Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy’s life of Joseph Hardy Neesima (Bos 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $2.00). This Japanese 
was educated at the cost of the late Hon. Alpheus Hardy, 
at Andover and Amherst, and returned hdéme asa pioneer 
in religious and educational work in a remarkable land 
now opening to many good influgnces, and largely dis- 
believing in its traditional religions,—though whether 
it will ever embrace the Christianity prevalent in America 
remains to be seen. Neesima was in many ways a type 
of an alert race, and his success in establishing the 
Doshisha University, which is doing an excellent work, 
was largely the result of an energy and a direct _knowl- 
edge characteristi¢ of the Japanese if their best estate. 
In passing, the biographer pays just but very modest and 
delicate-tribute to his father, Neesima’s patron and a life- 
long friend of missions, Mr. Alpheus Hardy. The volume 





it has not been carried out with the discretion shown by 


would have gained by compression to the size of Hughes's 


























Livingstone; the quoted letters are by no 
means uniformly indispensable. The por- 
trait of Neesima is interesting. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
157,500 copies.. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rates $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such @ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


For coughs, sore-throat, asthma, catarrh, 
and diseases of the bronchial tubes, no better 
remedy can be found than “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.” Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. 




















SPECIAL NOTICES. Ea? 
Van Houten’s Cocoa.—Pure, Soluble, Economical. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


The Chautauqua Circle. 


You have heard vaguely, perhaps, of the 
Chautanqua Reading Circle, but do you know 
whatits plansare? Do you never feel the need 
of reading good books systematically? Should 
you not like to take up a definite courte, and 
pursue it regularly during the coming winter? 
A solitary reader writes: ‘‘ The course lifts me 
out of my old life.” A little perseverance for 
an hour each day will accomplish much. 
American History, Government, and Literature, 
the chief subjects for 1891-92, certainly appeal 
to all patriotic men ahd women. At least, 





write for full“details of the plan to the Offce'|’ 


of the C. L. 8. C., Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


OFrFrice OF PosTMASTER-GEN., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dear Str: I know Mr. Edwin 8. Johnston, of whom 
ges write, and have knowledge of the fact that he 

as peomeess wonderful cures of stammering, 

Yours most trul JOHN WANAMAKER. 

To Thos. HR, pv laeaeh, Se :, Hastin ngs. N 

Send for pamphlet to E. 8 JOHNSTON, 
Institute, 1 Spring Garden St., Phila., P: 


Send fo Speed Bare, the elr Causes and Cor- 
rection.” * neferte ye I.W kenson, State House, 
Boston, Mass. EK. J/E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass. 
BRR STAMMERING INSTITUTE AND 

TRAINING-SCHOOL. Always open. Rich 
aod poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, —_ ass. 


HOLY LAND TOUR, $475. 
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Teacher: HOW MUCH IS 12 TIMES 25? 
Johnny: THREE HUNDRED. 


Teacher: RiGHT. HOW DID YoU GET IT so 
QUICKLY ? 

Johnny: THAT 'S WHAT My “ST. NICHO- 
LAS” COSTS A YEAR. 12 TIMES 25 CENTS 
18 300 CENTS, OR 3 DOLLARS. 

Teacher: VERY GOOD. 

Johnny: WELL, YOU 'RE JUST RIGHT. 
SPLENDID! 


And if you do not appreciate this, buy a Novem- 
Scntibleanh NfICPOLAS,” and see for yourself. 


VERBODY’S HAND-BOOK” 


By Bow. Trevert. 


It's 
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writer on social an 


He goes down below partisanship of any kind, 
below narrowness and bi below sell — 
and materialism, and teak wh with e from 
the point of view found in the decontial capabilities 
and needs of humanity. There is a judicial 
ness and ewe wat which is Genin delightful. The book 
is stimulatin snd —, —Pub- 
lic Opinion ( 


will be mailed to any ad 
booksellers. 
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: DF CIVITATE DEI. 


THE DIVINE ORDER 
HUMAN SOCIETY. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S. T. D., 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Professor Thompson is widely known as a thoughtful and vigorous 
economic problems. 
Christian Sociology, delivered by appointment of the Faculty of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, are now published in book form. At once a keen 
scholar and practical man of affairs, his discussions of the burning questions 
of to-day are*brimful of suggestive truths. 
order of thinking and living in the Family, the Nation, the School, and the 
Church? You will be encouraged and helped by this book. 


fair--| as a world-wide kingdom of 


This Seated of m pages, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 
ss on receipt of one dollar ; or it may be had of 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLisHER, 1031 Wajnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


His lectures of last winter on 


Are you striving for a higher 


These lectures are more than remarkable ; they 
are inspiring, because they show how steadily the 
minds and hearts of Christian men are turning to 
the necessity of a higher conce po of the gwen 


either realized or a omy ge by the — boty 
¢ Christian people.—Zhe Churchman (New 
0 
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Teaching and Teachers. 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘‘ Teaching and eachers,’’ has already found its way into the hands of many 


thousand Sunday-school workers. 


It is to-day the popular hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. A 


book of 390 pages, bound in cloth, size 744x5% inches. Price, $1.00. Forsale by booksellers, or mailed, 


postpaid, by the publisher. 
From The Christian Union, New York. 


“ Every teacher in Sunday-schoo! will feel his work 
widened in scope w reading this book. It is by far te 
Wels sente ned ta ared, or is likely to @ 
this to thet oroughness for which this calls 
ee an aaspenbante blessing to every school in 





appeared, and 
ouew era in Bible-school instruction.” 





From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ We hesitate a little in speaking of this book, from 
fear that our language may be thought extravagant. 
We believe that a better book on the subject has never 
rel if read and pondered, it will open 





JOHN D. WATILES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE NEW ENGLAND SUNDAY, 


FROM THE BOSTON COURIER. 
“There is a perfect mine of curious and 

interesting information in ‘The Sabbath 
in Puritan New England,’ by Alice Morse 
Earle. The author has ransacked, old 
recgrds and chronicles with the richest re- 
sults, and the picture which she gives of 
the old-time observances of the first day of 
the week is the most complete that has ever 
been written. It is one of the most enter- 
taining books that we have ever come 
and it ig of value to student bh Now 
England history. It throws a 
light upon the past.” 

One Volume, 12mo, $1.25. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


FOR 


THE GREAT BOOK ON INDIA. 


The Country and the People of India and 
Ceylon. By Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D. 
With 6 MAPS and 250 ILLUSTRATIONS, 

For terms and territory, address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 

















THE ART AMATEUR. 


Ae dy oo FOR 
om PPLCTUUES, including 
and Grapes, Mooniight a 
Meeting, Swatloy Dog Cais 


: Portrait, Study in three pro- Ea 
| poet ve progressive ; 
8 are @ special feature for 1892.) 


& 3 3 MOS. SUBSCRIPTION 


Beginning with any month. 
In ealestormmeataiementiemnetetbeaetinne 
price for all it includes is $2.75) you must cut out 
this (S.S,'T,) adv.,and send it direct: to the publisher, 


a MARES, 3 8 Usten New York- 
Illustrated Catalogue With 
m4 copy and 3 colored plates, %8 on conte. 





“ane you want some books for fall reading? 
Send for our full catalogue and illus, holiday list. 
ing Up your list of magnsines fee the year? 
for prospectuses of the LOTH BOP MAGAZINES. 


Free, on Epplication to D. Lormror Co., Boston. 
’ Home Jour- 
mage oo 
BOOKS i Also Infant 
Picture Pagers 
Free. address, 1 D.B, DE Niver Pub. Co., Albany, N.Y. 


700,000 see = 
foto ea 
OUTFIT FREE. 








Bodice) tn, tbe in the world. 
ne SURTIO PUSL PUBLISHIN 
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Our fireside es of new CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS no ady. Books for all , beauti- 
covers. 


fully illustrated, handsome lithegrap 
Prices, 50 cents to $2.50. 


BIG COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS. 
Write for particulars, quick. 
H. J. SMITH & CO., 
adelphio, Pa., and Chicago, it. 





FRE N Cc H Ten Bons apne hare» afi 

Dr. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft 8: . 
GERMA IN "ome rey wubscribers,| fege 
enthal who corrects all ises, and poo wm. arlene re 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 


% cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. SPANISH 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, Bt » ITALIAN 


HOW TO WIN. 


wh _ 12 of owe S Ne - a = 
n’’—a charming book for ee 
io, “At What yee Girls A ag! ?’ 1-4 

Cleveland. se ‘ion 
Price, rice, 1.0, owt fi Bost free. FUNK & WAGwal LL, pub- 
Astor Place, New York 


BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copying Boo 


Are knows and used ali aros world. hooks 
Useany good copying-ink. Note size, $1.00, 














Letter sig —_, 1.30. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
meli, 47 S. 4th St, fla., Pa. 
aw White ne r editious o 
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cone PE +. 
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“Sacred Pictures” is a grand 
success! Large 7 Ay a in., 
a 379 elegant pictures. 5 to $2. 7 
est eller on earth. Exclusive t territory, liberal 
Ensies freight paid; illustrated circular 
Heystone Pub. Co., 236 8. 8th 8t., Phiia., Pa. 


ACCY KNEES 


POSITIV * ¥% REMEDIED. Greely Pant 
ail, 26 eemts. Agents wanted. 

B. J. GREELY. 718 Washington Si, Boston, Mass, 

WANTED to sell 

AGENTS wh woirpsy BOOKS. 

Splendid terms to workers. Send for illustra- 

ted circulars © American Publishing 

Hartford. Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 


Profitable Employment to Teachers, 
students, and other e ms. Getour ~~ 


on rel books and Bibles before engaging 
where. John C. Winston&Co., Phila. Pa orchicago, mi 


AGENTS 4° Seer ee ore 


WANTED invented. Salary or commission 


id. Address (with stamp) Nat’. 
y Rote a 
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PE WRITER Co., Boston, Mass, 
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AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETV'S 


FALL ISSUES. 


Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


AND HELPS ON THE 2s 
ONAL 8S. 8S. LESSONS FOR 1892. 
Rev. David James Burrell, D.D. , and the Rey. jo 
sepb Dunn Burrell. 468 pp. Lame, 9.8 ieasons anil 
t, ptactical expositions the ns 
ow ~ Pungent, ear, + nee bring ew, the dee aes 
re resent-d pelea fawn pee fy 4 
care value teachers. 
reli’s Sunday-school Tt in : The Interior 


warm welcome for this 
CHRISTIE'S HOME-MAHING.—By Minnie E. 
aed eather x4 “Christie’s Next Things,” etp. 


7 Rege ital book this lar writer, which 
will havea Sreat charm | A young people. . 


WISCASSET STORIES, Miss B. A. Hunter, 
author of “ Talks ig Girls,” “ to Boys,” ete, 
250 pp. 12mo. 

A story of village iiss tivating and insp 

Thosé who have reathe Sees a ‘work 

need no other inducement to buy this 

A NEW Ta. By Mrs, 8. age Tittering.. 


re sone pp. 12m 
ht book, showing bow a circle of ane 
ss . their bg 3 


girta happily enlarged and enrich 


bd TWO BLIZZARDS~—ard other stories, 
Lynas oo Famer, author of “ Helps over Hard. 
20 pp. iémo. 75 cents; and 


etwas AND WRINKLE; or, Mere’ 

Helps Over Hard Piaces. By the same author. 

1émo. 7 cents, Delightful narratives, sure to: 

please and benefit the readers, 

THE LORD’S PRAYER.—An onesie booklet, 
rinted in célors, Siperenes from orig! nal di 
eminent artists, m translated from the 

old ome y eam “ty Jlarence Stedman.. Gite, 
silk-tied, 50 cents; white leatherette, $1.00, 

THE NASSAU SERIES. Twenty 12mo m, popeies 

Sunday-school library books, acting “Jost in 

to the Mark,” “ t Corners,” “ Hon: 
est Wullie.” etc., in new, un ty and attractive. 
nding, at $1.00 each. 

NEW PRIMARY mR ARY. Fifty Hijestes 

Contains “Ohelstie’s 1d "Org Organ,” rattle te 
ntains “ Christte’s rgan * Little Jack" 
Four Lessons,” " Little Faith," Haved at Sea,” and 
other charmi ks, can 
cloth, without library mark. Would a 
cellent gift-books for the younger scholars. 


AmericanTract Society, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
And 34 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St, ¥pie.. 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Ch icago, 122 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati,176 Elm 8t. San Francisco,745MarketSt, 








The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, and every-day 
correspondence, are 
BOSTON LINEN 

BOSTO 


N BON 

nent BUNKER HILL. 
upertor in quali ’ 

price, Ifyour dealer does not kerp 


them, send ua ur address, and 
we will Porward soe our complete 


SAMUEL WARD CO., 
49 & 61 Franklin Street, Boston, 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
THE HOTEL BELMONT. 


HE finest Winter Resort in the South. New brick 
building ; steam heat; open fires; oo Gaivy. 
tor and bells; gas light; and a ate oe 
Engage your rooms before the mid- ter rus) 
our private electric car at the d Sopot 
JON 8S. MARSHALL, Director. 
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. a while served the purpose of readers who are never con- 


« the whole, if a part of the public was bored, another part 


«with a flavor and value of its own. 
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and one so rich that her own numerous translations from 
this author were followed by dozens more from less 
known but similar writers of the German sentimental 
school, Not a few young women found pretty steady 
employment as translators; for the demand, during a 
certain period, exceeded the supply. Then the fashion 
turned; publishers posted in their offices “ No transla- 
tions wanted;” and many disappointed workers lost 
their labor, leaving dozens of manuscripts that never 
were to see the printigg-press or the library label. 
Nowadays, by one of the reversals that periodically 
occur in fashions of any sort, foreign story-tellers of 
every kind and of divers nationalities are once more in 
favor. Poor Auerbach is forgotten, and Ebers is sneered 
at by inner circles of archeologists and cult-worshiping 
eritics ; but plenty more are at hand to claim their places. 
Marlitt may still do for the masses, who delight in “a 
native author called Roe;” but the elect look elsewhere 
for their fiction. Tolstoi, Gogol, and Dostoievsky for 


tent unless they can chatter about books that are “caviare 
to-the general;” but soon these became too familiar, 
new fields had to be exploited, and Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, Dutch, and even South American, novelists were 
duly discovered and magnified. Some little difficulties 
énsued,—as when, for instance, those who delighted in 
a book by Maarten Maartens learned, to their chagrin, 
that it had originally been written in English; but, on 


was made very happy indeed. 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding a good deal of eccen- 
tricity and quidnunc artificiality, not a few interesting, 
or perhaps noteworthy, flowers have been culled in un- 
familiar fields, and cleverly arranged in nosegays for the 
pleasure of our American homes or libraries. One of 
the most judicious schemes is that of the Odd Number 
series of Messrs. Harper and Brothers, which has prof- 
fered several characteristic books of foreign fiction in a 
form at once pretty and cheap, and accompanied by the 
really serviceable aid of luminous introductions written 
by this or that of the clever writers more or less attached 
to the publishers’ establishment, First came The Odd 
Number, thirteen tales by the realistic, somewhat pessi- 
mistic, scrupulously artful, and rather heartless, M. Guy 
de Maupassant, who was duly vouched for by Mr. Henry 
James, to whom style in fiction is the principal thing. 
This was followed by a true novelty, the pathetic and 
gentle story of Maria, whose “Soyth American romance,” 
as told in Spanish by Jorge Isaacs, was Englished by 
Rollo Ogden, and accompanied by a clever and original 
introduction by Thomas A. Janvier, who took occasion 
to remind readers in the United States that there was a 
literature on the American continent before John Smith 
Wrote his travels or Bradford penned his journal, and 
that book-making in the countries south of us has never 
ceased to exist, The third volume in the library was 
the best so far issued: Pastels in Prose, brief prose- 
poems by many French writers, some of the contents 
being very dainty and suggestive, and others—as must be 
the case in composition of this sort—flat and poor enough. 
But Pastels in Prose, on the whole, is one of the note- 
worthy and characteristic issues of recent years,—a book 


Giovanni Verga’s The House by the Medlar-Tree is to 
be described by the adjective ‘“‘ melaneholy,” rather than 
by the more imposing word “gloomy.” Some of its 
readers must have been reminded of the patiént hours 
they used to spend over the lachrymose German senti- 
mental tales of the period just mentioned. But Ameri- 
cans; who bought tens of thousands of The Wide Wide 
World, with “ weeps” on every other page, have no 
right to complain of Verga. The fifth volume, like the 
first, third, sixth, and seventh, was a collection, several 
authors being represented by uncanny stories grouped 
under the title of Modern Ghosts, and pleasantly prefaced 
by George William Curtis’s agreeable comments. There 
followed Ten Tales by Francois Coppée, probably the 
most useful book in this library, with the exception of 
Pastels in Prose. Coppée is an author who has made a 
definite mark upon both the prose and the verse of con- 
temporary France, and who deserves to be read and 
studied more carefully than either de Maupassant or 
Daudet; for he is really a finer artist. To a daintiness of 
expression which neither of them can equal, he adds a 
perception of the heart of life which the cynical Daudet 
or the superficial de Maupassant does not appear to 
possess. Coppée’s admirers have not been wholly satis- 
fied with the English versions presented in this prettily 
printed and neatly illustrated book; but the ten stories, 
as here given, are sufficiently representative of the 


readers who do not know—and perhaps do not need to 
know—more of this author. In these days of multi- 
farious fiction we must learn to know all save the greatest 
writers by representative extracts;—and there is not 
living on the earth to-day one novelist entitled to be 
called great in the strict sense of the word. 

The seventh and latest Odd Number volume is Tales 
of Two Countries, by Alexapder Kielland, whose stories, 
though not without merit, are rather stiff and heavy. 
Americans are so well supplied with the best short 
stories of native authorship that they need not concern 
themselves with Continental ones lacking any special 
value. , 





A phenomenon in the annals of modern religious 
agitations is the growth of the dissenting communions in 
Russia. The cruel persecution of Protestants and others 
not submitting to the Oriental Church, is as much a de- 
fensive as an offensive crusade, We have evidence in 
abundance, from influential Russian papers, that those 
in authority in church and state in Russia are very much 
alarmed at the marvelous development of the anti-Or- 
thodox movements. For reasons easily understood, it is 
somewhat difficult to satisfy the natural curiosity of 
Christians in regard to this matter. Accordingly, a 
recent anonymous pamphlet, entitled Die russischen Sek- 
tierer, which is generally understood to have been writ- 
ten by one of the expelled Protestant pastors, and, from 
internal evidences, is the work of @ man who can speak 
with authority on the subject, is entitled to 2 warm wel- 
come, After briefly sketching similar movements in 
earlier ages, the author describes in detail the modern 
evangelical agitations within the Orthodox Church, 
especially the Stundist, or: pietistic, communion. The 
work has evidently been carefully and cautiously done, 
manifesting no spirit of bitterness against the established 
church of Russia, nor making wild and unfounded claims 
for the dissenters, whose weaknesses are neither ignored 
nor excused, It presents facts not otherwise accessible, 
on the basis of reliable authority, though it is possible to 
detect, here and there, some oversight or minor error. 
(845} inches, paper, pp. 53. Leipzig: Neumann, 
Price, 1 mark.) * 


Mrs, Alexander Ireland’s Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle 
ought to have been'a very interesting book, and, as it is, 
does not lack some elements of attractiveness and instruc- 
tiveness. A brilliant and somewhat erratic woman, 
wedded to a man who was a great genius and a great 
snarler, could hardly expect a uniformly sunny lifetime, 
especially when she was sometimes embittered by a 
doubt whether she had not unwarrantably sacrificed her 
own career in her ambition to be the wife of Carlyle. 
But, after all, a good deal of their apparent unhappiness 
was really the husband’s half-morbid regret over com- 
paratively unimportant errors which should have been 
let alone; nor can there be any doubt that the two were 
devotedly attached to each other, and would not, for the 
world, have followed separate paths. On the whole, it 
may be questioned whether we have gained much by all 
the Carlyle biographical ana, but, as things are, it was 
desirable that the woman’s character should thus be 
more fully portrayed. Mrs. Ireland’s reflections on the 
might-have-been are sometimes superfluous and occa- 
sionally unpermissible. (8X6 inches, cloth, pp. 324. 
New York: Charles L. Webster & Co. Price, $1.75.) 


Mr. Samuel Briggs, vice-president of the Western 
Reserve and Northern Ohio Historical Society, agrees 
with Professor Moses Coit Tyler in assigning consider- 
able importance to the almanacs issued by Nathaniel 
Ames and his son (residents of Dedham, Massachusetts) 
for the long period between 1726 and the Revolution. 
He has therefore copiously reissued their Essays, Humor, 
and Poems in a large and handsome volume, the size of 
which is inereased by the editor’s serious or pseudo- 
facetious notes, His zeal has been great, and the volume 
has some interest; but the importance of the Ames’s 
almanacs in colonial intellectual development was small, 
and their literary value still less. A selection in a hun- 
dred small pages would have answered as well. (107 
inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 490. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Printed by Short and Forman.) 

An attempted reductio ad absurdum, at the expense of 
the “higher criticism,” is Romans Dissected, by “ E. D. 
McRealsham.” It shows some cleverness in its mock- 
serious claims that the Epistle is an anonymous accre- 
tion of non-Pauline matter; but conservative and radical 
critics will agree that there is an unpleasant suggestion 
of irreverence in Mr. “ McRealsham’s” scheme, and that 





author’s matter and manner to interest thoughtful 


Whately in his Historic Doubts concerning the existence 
of a secular celebrity. Romans, on any theory, is no 
subject for what the writer calls his jeu-d’esprit. The 
book was apparently printed in Germany, but T. & T. 
Clark lent it the weight of their imprint in Scotland. 
(74X5} inches, cloth, pp, 95. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, 75 cents.) 


The chief merit of Dr. Eggleston’s new novel, The 

Faith- Doctor, lies in its renewed proof of the wealth of 

fiction-material in the cosmopofitan and ever-changing ~ 
life of New York City. Since Mr. Henry James and 

Mr. Brander Matthews began to turn to it, a few years 

ago, others have followed in their footsteps, with no lack 

of original material. Dr, Eggleston’s field of greatest 

success is evidently, however, not to be transferred from 

his old-time Western scenes. (7453 inches, cloth, pp. 

427. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. “ 


For years, the best help to a careful study of the facts 
of the Gospel story, in their chronological order, has been 
The Life of Our Lord, by the Rev. Dr. Samuel J. An- 
drews of Hartford. “This work includes the results of 
the best scholarship of the ages, presented in the light 
of a sound judgment and a reverent spirit. It will bea 
source of gratification to Bible students generally to 
know that a new and wholly revised edition of this work 
is about to be issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


Interest in missionary work must be kept alive by fre- 
quent conventions, board-meetings, concerts of prayer, 
and circulation of periodicals; but scarcely less by the 
publication and reading of books of,biography. These 
last, when mentioned in the pulpit, or summarized in 
the prayer-meeting, or sent from hand to hand among 
those who draw books from libraries, often. prove to be 
the most stimulating means of stirring up contributions 
and promoting self-dedication to the mission field. No 
one can read Hughes’s Life of Livingstone or the biog- 
raphy of Mackay of Uganda,—to mention but two of 
many good books,—without a new admiration for man’s 
self-sacrifice for man, and a fresh sense of personal obli- 
gation in Christian living and doing. The Fleming H. 
Revel] Company,. New York, has been doing good ser- 
vice, of late, in popularizing in America neat but inex- 
pensive books about missions and missionaries. One of 
the most characteristic themes is that of médical mis- 
sions, their place and power, on which John Lowe, sec- 
retary of the Edinburgh Medical Mission. Society, 
has written a volume ($1.50). At a time when foreign 
missionaries, white and colored, are fitting themselves in 
this country for healing work abroad, it is worth while 
to remember what Sir William Muir says in his intro- 
duction, that benefits “ may, and in point of fact do, ac- 
crue from the use of the medical art asa Christian agency.” 
This has been proved again and again in the history of 
our domestic and foreign missions. Similar is The Lifeof 
John Kenneth Mackenzie, medical missionary to China, 
with the story of the first Chinese hospital, by Mrs. Bryson, 
also published by the Revells ($1.50). Just now, too, the 
Moravians, ever alert in the missionary field, are devoting 
care and money to a leper-homein Jerusalem. Turning 
to the division of books describing the lives of converts 
from heathenism, there may be noted Once Hindu, Now 
Christian, the early life of Baba Padmanjji, translated 
from the Marathi, and edited by Dr. J. Murray Mitchell 
(Revell Company. 75 cents). Those who are follow- 
ing the work of the Ramabai societies and other schemes 
for bettering the state of Hindoo girls and women, will 
do well to keep an eye on the pages of the Boston monthly 
Lend a Hand, which makes a specialty of this theme. 
Work in Japan, and especially that of a noted laborer 
trained in this country, forms the topic of Professor Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy’s life of Joseph Hardy Neesima (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $2.00). This Japanese 
was educated at the cost of the late Hon. Alpheus Hardy, 
at Andover and Amherst, and returned home asa pioneer 
in religious and educational work in a remarkable land 
now opening to many good influgnces, and largely dis- 
believing in its traditional religions,—though whether 
it will ever embrace the Christianity prevalent in America 
remains to be seen. Neesima was in many ways a type 
of an alert race, and his success in establishing the 
Doshisha University, which is doing an excellent work, 
was largely the result of an energy and a direct_knowl- 
edge characteristi¢ of the JapaneSe iff their best estate. 
In passing, the biographer pays just but very modest and 
delicate-tribute to his father, Neesima’s patron and a life- 
long friend of missions, Mr. Alpheus Hardy. The volume 





it has not been carried out with the discretion shown by 


would have gained by compression to the size of Hughes's: 
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Livingstone ; the quoted letters are by no 
means uniformly indispensable, The por- 
trait of Neesima is interesting. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the citculation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week.. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
157,500 copies.. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, . The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 














For coughs, sore-throat, asthma, catarrh, 
and diseases of the bronchial tubes, no better 
remedy can be found than “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.” Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. 
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writer on social an 


He goes down below A seab oan of any kind, 
below narrowness and b igotry below selfishness 
and materialism, and dea with everything from 
the point of view found in the essential capa ilities 
and needs of humanity. There is a judicial . 
ness and grasp v which is Mag na whol The e book 
is stimulatin: 
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DE CIVITAT. TE DEI. 


| THE DIVINE ORDER 
HUMAN ‘SOCIETY. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S. T. D., 
‘ UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Professor Thompson is widely known as a thoughtful and vigorous 
"| economic problems. 

Christian Sociology, delivered by appointment of the Faculty of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, are now published in book form. At once a keen 
scholar and practical man of affairs, his discussions of the burning questions 
of to-day are*brimful of suggestive truths. 
order of thinking and living in the Family, the Nation, the School, and the 
Church? You will be encouraged and helped by this book. 


This book of 274 ak tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar ; or it may be had of 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isHER, 1031 WaJnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


His lectures of last winter on 


Are you striving for a higher 


These lectures are more than remarkable ; they 
are inspiring, because they show how steadily the 
minds and hearts of Christian men are turning to 
the necessity of a higher conception of the Church 
as a world-wide kingdom of than has been 
either realized or apprehended by the great body 
1 @ — people.—TZhe Churchman (New 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. ne 
Van Houten’s Cocoa.—Pure, Soluble, Economical. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


The Chautauqua Circle. _ 


You have heard vaguely, perhaps, of the 
Chautauqua Reading Circle, but do you know 
whatits plansare? Do you never feel the need 
of reading good books systematically ? Should 
you not like to take up a definite courbe, and 
pursue it regularly during the coming winter? 
A solitary reader writes: ‘‘ The course lifts me 
out of my old life.” A little perseverance for 
an hour each day will accomplish much, 
American History, Government, and Literature, 
the chief subjects for 1891-92, certainly appeal 
to all patriotic men ahd women. At least, 





write for full“details of the plan to the Office} 


of the C. L. 8. C., Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


OFFICE OF PosTMASTER-GEN., WASHINGTON, D.C, 

Dear Str: I know Mr. Edwin 8. Johnston, of whom 
yea write, and have knowledge of the fact that he 

as produced wonderful cures of stammering. 

Yours mosttruly, JoHN apes 

To Thos H, Urquhart, M. :, Hastin Neb. 

Send for 5+ pamphlet to E.5.JOMNSTON, 
Institute, | Spring Garden 8t., Phila. P 


STAMMERING. 


Send for ** eir Causes and Cor- 
rection.” Refer to Hon. J.W. oonewe State House, 
Boston, Mass. E. I/E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass. 

>OsTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE AND 
‘TRAINING-SCHOOL. Always open. Rich 
aod poor welcome. 41 Tremont Sires, Boston, Mass. 


























HOLY LAND TOUR, $475, 


A select party salis March 9, 1992. Monthly excur- 








sions to Italy, $380. Best ticketin facilities. Send 
for ‘‘ Tourist Gazette.” MH. GAZE & SONS, 
Fist Est. 1844.) 40 Broadway, N. ¥. 
° - 
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Teacher: HOW MUCH IS 12 TIMES 25? 
Johnny: THREE HUNDRED. 


Teacher: RiGHT. How pip You GET IT so 
QUICKLY? 
Johnny: THAT 's WHAT MY ‘ST. NICHO- 


LAS" COSTS A YEAR. 12 TIMES 25 CENTS 
1S 300 CENTS, OR 3 DOLLARS, 
Teacher: VERY GOOD. 
Johnny: WELL, YOU 'RE JUST RIGHT. 
SPLENDID! 


And if you do not appreciate this, buy a Novem- 
borw st. N&CHOLAS,” and ste for yourself. 


VERBODY’S HAND-BOOK” 


g Po wing pat BY, about 
Batis paoerie, Dynes Molle naiteny We 


It's 
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Teaching and Teachers. 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘‘ Teaching and Teachers,’’ has already found its way into the hands of many 


thousand Sunday-school workers. 


It is to-day the popular hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. A 


book of 890 pages, bound in cloth, size 734x5% inches. Price, $1.00. Forsale by booksellers, or mailed, 


postpaid, by the publisher. 


From The Christian Union, New York. 


“ Every teacher in Sunday-schoo! will feel his work 
ae in poe by reading this book. It is by far the 


nae TS eupeares, or is likely to a r,on 

this ones , and the thoroughness for which this calls 

— ry ‘an unspeakable blessing to every school in 
lan 








From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ We hesitate a little in speaking of this book, from 
fear that our language may thought extravagant. 
= believe that a better book on the subject has never 

appeared, and that, if read and pondered, it will open 
& new era in Bible-school instruction.” 





JOHN D. WATILES, PusLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE NEW ENGLAND SUNDAY, 


FROM THE BOSTON COURIER. 
“There is a perfect mine of curious and 
interesting information in ‘The Sabbath 
in Puritan New England, by Alice Morse 
Earle. The author has ransacked, old 
recgds and chronicles with the richest re- 
sults, and the picture which she gives of 
the old-time observances of the first Piay of 
the week is the most complete that has ever 
been written. It is one of the most enter- 
taining books that we have ever come upon, 
and it ig of value to student of New 
England history. - It throws a flood of 
light wpon the past.” 
One Volume, 12mo, $1.25. 


| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


FOR 


THE GREAT BOOK ON INDIA. 


The Country and the People of India and 
Ceylon. By JouN F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D. 
With 6 MAPS and 250 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


For terms and territory, address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


ctual! ‘ ‘astered 
FRE Nw Cc H ‘on woenes mon ee home, te 


Cc ERMAN Dr. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft System. 


(550th thousand.) All subscribers, 
$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all ises, and ponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part 1, 


2% cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 
WEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO, Pe Vie re} 


HOW TO WIN. 


Chapter 12 of Frances E. WILLARD’s “ How to 
Win ”—a charming book for girls—discusses the ques- 
tion,“ At What Should Girls Marry ?” with in- 
trodi in bydRose E. Cleveland. Cloth, squere l2mo. 
Price, $1.00, post free. Ada & WAGNALLS, pub- 
lishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 




















THE ART AMATEUR. 


Aw ty co FOR 
roy Ra including 
Roses, Water- Li a ooes 
= bp oh Mo den 
Hectines dscapen "Female 
Porta St Study in t ro- 


es [ regrecsies 

8 are @ special feature for ‘ony 

& 3 3 MOS. SUBSCRIPTION. 

Beginning with any month. 

In cthertormasastementbenheteetiesstinns? 

price for all it includes is $2.75) you must cut out 

this (S.8,T,) adv.,and eend it direct to the publisher, 
23 Ly New Yerk- 

MepTAScs MARES, 2 | " ew tot 

sample copy and 3 colored plates, 25 















Dp? you want some good books for fall reading’ 
Send for our full catalogue and ilius, holiday list. 
are ‘ou ing up your list of magazines for the year? 
for prospectuses of the LOTH RO P MAGAZINES. 
Free, on application to D. Lormror Co., Boston. 


argest circulation of any 
700, 000 wrinaical Tn, rh J world. “The 
Phiia. Ladies’ Home Jour- 


a ae pos, ba og free. 
me SURTIO POLL PUBLIS! ING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pooks a= = 1 CARD 
~ OUTFIT FREE. 


Our fireside series of new CHRISTMAS 

BOOKS no ady. Booke for all , beauti- 

ay fl illustrated, handsome lithograph covers. 
8, 50 cents to $2.50. 


"ae COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS. 
Write for particulars, quick. 


H. J. OmiTH & CO., 




















Philadelphia, Pa., and Chicago, It. 
“Sacred Pictures” isa grand 

A TS success! Large quarto, 9X10 in., 384 
, $1.75 to $2.75. 


mages, 379 elegant pictures. 
Pasiest © feller on earth. Tactusive territory, liberal 
terms, freight paid; illustrated circular free. 

Keystone Pub. Co., 236 8. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 


BACCY KNEES 


POSITIV ~ +* REMEDIED,. Greely Pant 
Strete'! ail, 25 eemts. Agents wanted. 
B. J. "GREELY, 


718 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
ENTS WANTED to sell 
AG our HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Splendid terms to werkers. Send for illustra- 
ted circulars t0 American Publishing Co., 
Hartford. Conn.., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 


Profitable Employment to Teachers, 











BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copying ng Books 


Are known and used ali arou world. No Press 

Required. Useany good copying-ink. Note size, $1.00, 

ae , 1.30, "sent by mail on receipt of price. 
meli, 47 S. 4th St,, Pana, Pa. 





Thin White OObE's T 
oktn & SPOTTISW S TEACHER’ $ BIBLES 
Poe i the “ India” editions,at much 





to Gb Od. Coupes ¥-—1. send for catalogue tg ork, 


ts, and other energetic persons. Get our terms 
on religious books and Bibles before engaging else- 
where. John C. Winston&Oo., Phila. -Pa. or Chicago, Ti. 





AGENTS 4° Seer recs oe 


invented. Salary or commission 
D id. Address (with stamp) Nat’. 
r'yPr- WRITER Co., Boston, Mass. 


BES — PAYING THING for is our PHOTO. 


g@R4PH FAMILY RD PICTURE. 
DONT 000,000 Deateet, Chiace, 
vy, 8-0, P. Y & OU, $96 Btatewt, Chicago. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY'S 


FALL ISSUES. 


alled, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


HINTS AND HELPS os THE I A- 
TIONAL S. S. LESSONS FOR 1892. By the 
Rev. David James Burrell, ‘DD. be ee a Se the Rev. Jo- 





seph ox pana 48 pp. 12mo, 
ngent, ptactical expositions of the lessons for 
oe we © year, Say c prose t-day the as meani 
ng and are 
<r value Dr. Bur- 
rell’s Su meny-oomen’ cathe in The xeellence of insures & 
warm welcome for this book. 
CHRISTIE'S HOME-MAHING.—By Minnie E. 
Bonney oun author “6. “Christie's Next ngs,” ete. 


Author aaa peste by this popular seeten, which 
will have a great charm for young people. 


WISCASSET STORIES. Miss B. A. Hunter, 
author of ‘ Talks to Girls,” Pipaike to Boys,” ete, 

Ppp. 12mo. §1.00. 

A story of village life, captivating and inspiri 

Thosé who have the euthor's previous works 

need no other inducement to buy this volume, 


A NEW BEBSAVvOR. By Mrs, 8. B. Tittering- 
nae R... pp. i2mo, $1.25. 

bright book, showin how a circle of boys an® 
girt happily enlarged and enrich their tives’ rc 
TEs a? BLIZZARDS~—and other stories, 
oy ot Re, roe, author of “ Helps over Hard, 

220 pp. i6mo. 75 cents; and 
TWINKLE AND Php tadgs ap! or, More’ 
Helps Over Hard Places. By the same author. 

16mo. 75 cents, Delightful narratives, sure se 
please and benefit the readers, 


THE LORD’S PRAYER.—An oxyuisite booklet, 
rinted in célors, illustrated from oan ose nal designs 
by eminent artists, with a nslated from the 
“ German } Edmund Sorenes Stedman.. gm 
ged, silk-tied, 50 cents; white ae ae $1.00, ~~" 
enn NASSAU SERIES. Twenty m, popalne 
Sunday-school library books, "Yncluding * * in 
Time,” “Up =< the Mark,” “ ”“ Hons 
est Wullie,” in new, unif = eo attractive 
binding, at $1.00 each. 
NEW PRIMARY LIBRARY. wity lonly fie 
volumes, 16mo, In @ chestnut y! 
ae “Christie’s Old Organ oflhiss er Tittle 
ur Lessons,” “ Little Faith," Baved 
Ln charming ks, han mely 4 in red 
cioth, without library mark. Would also make ex 
cellent gift-books for the younger scholars. 


AmericanTract Society, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
And 34 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St, Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 122 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati,176 Elm 8t. San Francisco,745MarketSt, 


ov} OF 
AMUEL WARD CO., 


ag 
ao & 61 Franklin Street, Boston, 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
THE HOTEL BELMONT. 


HE finest Winter Resort in the South. New brick 
building ; steam heat; open fires; electric Gave, 
tor and bells; gas light; and a lar  secnee Se 
Engage your rooms before the mid-win 
our private electric car at the d opt 
JOMN S, MARSHALL, Director. 








The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, and every-day 
nce, are 
BOSTON LINEN 
BOSTON BOND 
and BUNKER MELE. 
Muperior in quality, reasonable in 
rece, Di your de ler does not keep 


send us ur address, and 
= will Sor you our compicte 
eye Sree. 
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ents wanted in every lores 
make a. 910.00 to 00 gece. aiteud tee 
RD & AR) ONG "BROOK ASILE OO, 
a I hterket Street, Philade!phia, Pa. 
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sellin: 
making“ al calle” Oxford Bibles, 
In everySunday-school in Americs 
a few, 2 to @ times a few, ** Oxfords” can be sold in 
leisure time. $9 Bible free, or big pay. Youonly 
show er offer, (Geed @ fer.) Pays to write to 
3. HOLZAPFEL, ee Leb. Cov, Pa Pa.“ 


NOVELTIES acents 


Convertible Wire Bask Booty Button, —_ 
threading Needle & many o rs. Catalog sent f ree 
D. Cass@REEN M¥a. Co., 14 Van Buren 8t., Chicago, 


HILL'S MANUAL Fern'cec. 


ts Rectal ans Business Life. New edition. 














See Yee omen eee 
py |ASENTS iraws. Ber Ms tus 
t LU f i of a. Our copyrighted met 


Home, or 

to $100 Monthly. ‘iho sai Lolics 

big pay for spare hours. Tazasury fed 
CHASING nae 27 ” Ave., New York. 





Reavdirtns outta, ah duhinn Oheae Ghee 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 





saw the advertisement in The Sunday Schii Times. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: o 
ONE COPY, one year, «$1.50 





Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theologica! Stu- 

Gente, $1.00 a year, or (4.00 for five years, full payment 
v 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or 4 set of teachers, or of scholars, 
wp pepplies with as many copies as may be de 
sifed, at the slowing yearly club rates: 

For avy number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to ludividual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
Hcentseach, A @ thus sent is addressed 
om “ , and no names can be written or 

rinted on the separate papers. 

’ he rs for Pelub may be ordered iat 
to individual addresses at $1.00°each, and vyina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de 
sired. 

‘The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teacbers of a 
schoo! get their mail matter from one , aan 
others In the same school get theirs from another, 
the oapers will be sent ent em ng This applies to 

*kage clubs, at the fifty-cent , to the extent that 
Bowe 4 ubs may be divided into of five or 
more. if desired. 


FREE COPIES. . One free copy, additional, will be 
Pr. 4 every ten copies ‘tor inaclub of either 
character, The free copies for clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but wilt be uded in the 


kage. 
Pc ddtions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally , and to 
be the pro rtionate pny kd the Kary haw vd g Po 

Schools that are open dur ol a 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

me as the papers may be requir 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is nailed, separately, at the rate of $1.90 or $1.00 
@ year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of kk. clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual ress, 
by paving fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a port 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the - 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription Is renewed by some other per 
ton than the one who sent the previous subscription 
snch person will oblige the my ye by stating that 
the raw hee subaorines for takes the place of the one 
Formed last VOAT DY ..........ccccccceeceerrensnepeerenes 

The r will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the timé paid for, unless by special request. The Re 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


‘The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the fellowing rates, which include $ 

One copy, one year, shillings. 
‘Two or more = one year, 6shillings each, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
pers must be ordered at one time, and they wil) be 
cont either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
kage peas address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 

‘For Great Britain, Messrs. .odder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed dinect from Philadelphia to the 
eu ibers. Bai, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 





e new Mason & o 
06, sent free to any address. The Mason & 
Grand one Upright Pianos are constructed 
on an Improved Method of .s invented and 
exclusively used by Mason & lin, by which 
remarkab' rity of tone and great durability are 


geonred, a henomenal capacity to stand in 
fume. The Mason & Ham- 
lin ScREW- STRINGER 
Was patented in July, 1883, 
and is a veri- table triumph 


for American ingenuity, being pronounced by ex- 
rts ‘‘ the greatest improvement of the century” in 
anos, .American Pianos and Organs are superior 
ali others. Mason & Hamlin Organs have J 
been the Standard the world over. The Mason 
amlin Piano is fast b ing as f as the 
, and illustrates that HicHEst 








ason & Hamlin O 

TANDARD OF ; E XcELLENCE 
which has al- ways character- 
ized the latter instrument, and 
won for it Highest Honors 


at all great World’s Exhibitions since Paris. 
Illustrated catalogues free. 

Without under-estimating the improvements 
gfected by others in pianos, the Mason & Hamlin 
_SrRinesR is claimed to be the t improvement 
‘of them all, and without tt highest attainable 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


rate bet ad Established 1827. 
ORCANS Correspondence invited. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


» 1867. 





Tasty Wall Papers 


cost no more than ugly designs. her you 
live in Texas or Oregon, you can buy from our 
immense stock, by our method, as well as if in 
Philadelphia. Our mail trade is the largest. 
Samples of beautiful selected papers sent for 8c. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 1206 Market St. Phila. Pa. 








It is an ‘old-fashion notion 
that medicine has to taste 
bad to do any good. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil with its fish-fat taste 
lost—nothing is lost but the 
taste. 

This is more than a mat- 
ter of comfort. Agreeable 
taste is always a help to di- 
gestion. A sickening taste 
is always a hindrance. 
There is only harm in taking 
cod-liver oil unless you digest 
it. Avoid the taste. 

380077 & Bown, Chemists, .32South sth Avenue, 
ee na 








“TO PREVENT 


PNEUMONIA, 


USE WILBOR’S 
Pure Cop Liver Oi 


AND PHOSPHATES. 


For Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting Diseases, 
and all Lung Complaints and Humors. 


Almost as palatable as cream. Itcanbetaken with 
pleasure by delicate persons and children, who, after 
using it, are very fond of it. It assimilates with the 
food, increases the flesh and appetite, builds y ay 
hervous system, restores energy to mind and y, 
creates new, rich, and pure blood, in fact, rejuvenates 
the whole system. 


FLESH, BLOOD, NERVE, BRAIN. 


Be sure, as you value your health, and get the genu- 
ine. Manufactured “ag Dr. A. B, ILBOR, 
Chemist, Boston, Mass, ld by all druggists. 









a CHOC 
27 GREATEST INVENTION 


A |ve sous], EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT 

5 ny Powoencn ago PUT > Re Fan wpaene 
—— STEPHEN F. WHITM 1&SON 

€: 3 as *YETTOGS ate cote manure. 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 





VAN HOUTEN?S| 
COCOA 


* Best & Goes | Parthest.” 
Uried, used always.” « 
“ But Law, there's: 
0 credit in being' 
Olly when you 
:SHave Van Hovu-$ 
TEn’s Cocoa «fo 
ink.” 





Z 

} PERFECTLY PURE. ; 
Its great success has,of course,led to many | 

imitations, but it is generallyadmitted, and 

§ a comparison will easily prove that none 

equais Van Houten’s in deliciousness, and 

nutritive qualities. 


r 
¢ The Standard Cocoa of the World, ; 
Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-8 and 1 Ib, Cans. 

@ SP7"If not obtainable from yourgrocer,enclose 

cts.to either Van HouTEn & Zoon,106 Reade ‘ 
8t.,New York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and ¢ 
@ can,containing enough for 36 to 40 cups, will § 
be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only ¢ 
by Van Houten & Zoon,Weesp,Holland. Av. | 
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GRATEFU L—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA, 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By athorough k nowledgeofthe natural laws which 
vern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 





y a careful application of the fine Ee rties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break fast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which ma 


save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the jud)- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may ty Tone wean By ne up until mee pe h to resist 
every tende disease. Hundr of subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there isa weak point. We bee | escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.” — Civil Service 
Gazette. Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO,, Homeopathic Chemists. 
ndon, England. 








BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. 


Bend for of PA’ 

rorsmuentad Se nant e for Children 
walk,and those weakor 

ed ankles. "'B. NATHAN, 221 6th Ave.s New York. 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Tts merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thou 





Grocer ht to have it on sale, ‘Ask. him for 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 9d St., Phila, Pa, 





POROUS 


during cold weather. 


Persons with weak lungs—those who are 
constantly catching cold—should wear an 


ALLcock’s Porous Paster over the chest, 
and another hetween the shoulder-blades, 


strengthen, and never weaken, the part to 
which they are applied. Do not be deceived 
by imagining any other plaster like them— 
they are not—may look it, but looks deceive. 
Insist always.on having ALLCOCK’s. 


PLASTERS. 


Remember they always 





















ABY CARRIA E 
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A SOLID STEEL FENCE. 


mane or EXPANDED METAL. 


CHURCHES, CEMETERIES, FARMS GARDENS, Gates, Arbors, Windew Guards, Trellises 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. No. 14- CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO. 
Hardware Men keepit. Give name of this paper. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


A BALLAD OF TREES AND 
THE MASTER. 
[By Sidney Lanier.] 


Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 

Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to him: 
The thorn-tree had a mind to him 

When into the woods he came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 

And he was well content, 

Out of the woods niy Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo him last, 
From under the trees they drew him last : 
’T was on a tree they slew him—last 

When out of the woods he came, 








WHY JUDAS WAS CHOSEN. 


[From Bruce’s “ Training of the Twelve.”’] 


If the choice of the false disciple was 
not due either to ignorance or to fore- 
knowledge, how is it to be explained? 
The only explanation to be given is that, 
apart from secret insight, Judas was to all 
appearance an eligible man, and could not 
be _—— over on any grounds coming 
under ordinary observation. His quali- 
ties must have been such that one not pos- 
sessing the eye of omniscience, looking at 
him, would have been disposed to say of 
him what Samuel said of Eliab: “ Surely 
the Lord’s anointed is before him” (1 Sam. 
16:6). Inthatcase, his election by Jesus 
is perfectly intelligible. The Head of the 
church simply did what the church has to 
do in analogous circumstances. The church 
chooses men to fill sacred offices on a con- 
junct view of ostensible qualifications, such 
as knowledge, zeal, apparent piety, and 
correctness of outward conduct. In so 
doing, she often makes unhappy appoint- 
ments, and confers dignity on persons of 
the Judas type, who dishonor the positions 
they fill. The mischief resulting is great; 
but Christ has taught us, by his example 
in choosing Judas, as also by the pérable 
of the tares, that. we must submit to the 
evil, and leave thé remedy in higher hands. 
Out.of evil often brings good, as he 
did in the case of the traitor. He 

Supposing Judas to have been chosen to 
the apostleship on the ground of apparent 
fitness, what manner of man would that 
a A vulgar, conscious hypocrite, 
seeking some mean by-end, while pro- 
fessedly aiming at a higher? Not neces- 
sarily; not probably. ther such a one 
as Jesus indirectly described Judas to be 
when he made that reflection: “If ye 
know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them.” The false disciple was a sentimen- 
tal, plausible, self-deceived pietist, who 
knew and approved the good, though not 
conscientiously practicing it; one who, 
in esthetic feeling, in fancy, and in intel- 
lect, had affinities for the noble and the 
holy, while in will and in conduct he was 
the slave of base, selfish passions; one 
who, in the last resource, would always 
= self uppermost, yet could zealously 

evote himself to well-doing when per- 
sonal interests were not compromised. 

In thus describing Judas, we draw not 
the picture of a solitary monster. Men 
of such type are by no means so rare as 
some may imagine. History, sacred and 
profane, supplies numerous examples of 
them, playing an important part in hu- 
man affairs. Baalam, who had the vision 
of a prophet and the soul of a miser, was 
such a hian. Robespierre, the evil genius 
of the French Revolution, was another. 
The man who sert thousands to the guil- 
lotine had, in his younger days, resigned 
his office as a provincial judge, because it 
was against his conscience to pronounce 
sentence of death on a culprit found 
guilty of a capital offense. A third ex- 
ample, more remarkable than either, may 
be found in the famous Greek Alcibiades, 
who, to unbounded ambition, unscrupu- 
lousness, and licentiousness, uni a 
warm attachment to the greatest and best 
of the Greeks. The man who, in after 
years, betrayed the cause of his native 
city, and went over to the side of her ene- 
mies, was, in his youth, an enthusiastic 
admirer and disciple of Socrates. How 
he felt towards the Athenian sage may be 
gathered from words put into his mouth 
by Plato in one Of hifs dialogues,—words 
which involuntarily suggest a paralle) 
between the speaker and the unworthy 


follower of a greater than Socrates: “I 





116 Water &t., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


experience towards this man alone (Soc- 
rates) what no ofe would believe me 
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capable of,—a sense of shame. For I am 
conscious of an inability to contradict 
him, and decline to do what he bids me; 
and when I go away, I feel myself over- 
come by the desire of popular esteem. 
Therefore I flee from him, and avoid him. 
But when I see him, I am ashamed of my 
admissions, and oftentimes I would be 
caty if he ceased to exist among the liv- 

ng i and yet I know well, that were that 
to happen, I should still be more grieved.” 

The character of Judas being such as 
we have described, the possibility at least 
of hiS turning a traitor becomes compre- 
hensible. One who loves himself more 
than any man, however good, or any cause, 
however holy, is always capable of bad 
faith more or less heinous. He isa traitor 
from the outset, and all that is 
set of circumstances calculated 
lay the evil elements of his 











y of “* The House of Geth- 
Rev. E. Petavel, D.D., 
Expositor.) 


Gethsemane was the name of a country 
house situated to the east of Jerusalem, 
on the other side of the Kedron, on the 
slope of the Mount of Olives, over against 
the temple, and at a distance of less than 
a mile from the wall of the city. In the 
enclosure there was a plantation of olives, 
called sepos, orchard, in the Gospel of 
John, and an oil-press, in Aramean, 
Gethshemanei. The press had given its 
name to the whole estate. This estate 
belonged to a rich dowager : Mary, mother 
of Lm 3g whose surname was Mark. The 
mention of the son to the exclusion of she 
husband seems to indicate a widow. The 
mother and son together inhabited this 
residence. The prophet of Nazareth 
being a stranger in Jerusalem, Mary 
seems to have offered him a shelter at 
Gethsemane. The door-keeper, perhaps 
that same Rhoda, or Rose, who later on 
came to answer Peter’s knock, had received 
instructions to open the gate at any time, 
either tothe Master or to his apostles. 

Jesus often passed the night at this 
retreat. Luke tells us that he habitually 
retired in the evening to the Mount of 
Olives. But to what’part of it? It was 
inthe early days of April, or, according 
to other calculations, the beginning of 
March ; it is scarcely to be supposed that 
at such a season of the year Jesus and his 
disciples would sleep in the openair, On 
the ‘occasion of his last visit to Geth- 
semane, Jesus said to eight of his apos- 
tles, “Sit ye here.’ The weather was 
cold. Peter is shortly afterwards seen 
elsewhere suffering so much from cold as 
to approach a fire at the risk of being 
seized and condemned to death, like his 
Master. ‘‘Sit ye here” seems to imply a 

lace where the hours of the night might 

passed without inconvenience ; it might 
be a building separate from the house itself, 
Jesus, Peter, James, and John remained 
in the garden to “ watch and pray.” 

Judas, the treasurer of the apostolic 
company, may have founded his plan of 
treason upon this combination of circum- 
stances. If-Jesus had been in the habit 
of passing his nights in the open country, 
the intervention of Judas would scarcely 
have been needed. The Pharisees, who 
were miserly, could very well have dis- 
pensed with a somewhat large outlay. 
Any police agent could easily have fol- 
lone the track of the Teacher of Naza- 

reth and seized him; but to violate a 

private domicile was a much more diffi- 
, Cult affair, and the more so as Jesus had 

devoted partisans who would have helped 
to defend the gate. An attempt to force 
an entrance might have provoked a riot, 
oreven arevolution. By paying a traitor, 
this uproar was avoided. 

Knowing the retreat of Jesus, and the 
means of introducing himself, Judas con- 
ducted thither a band composed of a de- 
tachment from the Roman garrison, under 
the command of a tribune, with guards of 
the temple, armed with their official staves. 
According to our hypothesis, the Iscariot 
disposes this troop out of sight, and then 
knocks at the “door of the gate,” pro- 
nounces the password, and gets it opened. 
The soldiers and guards at once light 
their torches and lanterns, draw their 
swords, and press into the enclosure. 
Jadas, going before them, leads them to 
Jesus, who is already coming to meet him. 

Tt was befw2en eleven o'clock and mid- 
night. The clatter of arms, the voices of 
the invaders, the shining of the torches, 
awaken Mary and her son, who are sur- 


prised that it should have been possible 


thus to enter their premises in spite of 
the vigilance of the jane. ithout 
waiting to dress, Mark covers himself with 
a sheet from his bed, and proceeds toward 
the troop. He sees that Jesus is being 
taken away. Strong in the sense of his 
proprietary yights, and therefore more 
courageous hn the apostles, who have 
abandoned their Master, ie does not at 
first allow himself to be intimidated. Did 
he mean to intervene apd to protest against 


this clandestine arrest? It is possible, 
and even probable. 
Be that as it may, he gives to Jesus a 


supreme mark of sympathy. He boldly 
keeps near tehim, while John and Peter 
follow at a considerable distance. No one 
at the time sets a more noble example. 
As he goes along, however, he notices 
with alarm that the invaders are repre- 
sentatives of the established authorities. 
Suddenly he is seized; with the evident 
intention of making him a prisoner, and 
he escapes by abandoning the sheet which 
he had asamantie. But he is not 
absolutely naked; gumnos in Greek, and 
nudus in Latin, may have a merely rela- 
tive sense. When Jesus, after his resur- 
rection, appeared to Simon Peter, who 
was fishing, Peter put on his mantle; “‘ for 
he was naked,” as the text adds,—as we 
should say, in working-dress, in his shirt- 
sleeves. Peter wished to present himself 
to his Master in the complete costume re- 
quired by social usage. 

Mark was of a good family. His pious 
mother had provided him with an excel- 
lenteducation. Capable as well as zealous, 
he became ultimately the secretary and 
erg 1 ge of the Apostle Peter, who calls 
him his son. 

Mark gathered from Peter some of those 
ersonal recollections which enrich his 
ook, This precious document is, accord- 

ing toM. Reuss, the oldest of our Gospels; 
it appears to have been the fruit of a sort of 
joint authorship of Peter and Mark. 








Tough glass lamp-chimneys, 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass’ are made of tough 
P se They rarely break 
except from accident. 


RIDLEYS’, 


CRAND STREET, N. Y. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


TOYS, DOLLS 








Special discount to Sunday-schools, fairs, and, 
to the trade, extra inducements, 

Latest imported and domestic novelties, Lar- 
gest assortments. 


JUST ISSUED. 


Our Holiday Catalogue 


and Price List, 
SAMPLE OOPIES SENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MAIL ORDERS 
Accurately and Promptly Filled. 


Covering entire block on Grand Street. 
Siz floors occupied exclusively by us for the 
sale of Millinery, Fancy and Dress Goods, etc. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3113 to 321 Grand St., W. Y. 


“ Cleanfaust” 
BLACK STOCKINGS, 
Money refunded if they 
stain the feet or fade. Com- 
Fone line of-silk and fancy 
osie rices. 





fae sae, 


ork; 
445 ‘Tremont Street, Boston ; 
61 Euclid Av., Cleveland. 0. 
66 W. 4th St.. Cincinnati, 0. 
S@ Send for price-list. 








in stock in; 


The new oor Save discomfort and 
darninge. Til rice-list free. 
WAUKENHOS MPANY, Boston, Mass. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
[mporters aid Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 





Broadway, Cor. Eleventh &., New York, 
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O'NEILL’ 
Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. — 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS gd 7 
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The Largest and Finest Establishment of its 
kind in this Country. : 


We beg to inform our many friends and patrons through 
The Sunday School Times that we have now on exhibition the ee 
finest line of Fatt anp Winter Miutnery, Costumes, WRaps, , a 
Jackets, Dress Goons, Sixks, etc., in this city. Pay a visit to ' 
our Mammoth Establishment, or, if it is not convenient for you 
to do so, send for our illustrated catalogue, and see what 
inducements we are offering. We are sure we can please you, 
both in quality and price. ‘ : 

Paid parcels, amounting to $5 or. over, delivered free of 
charge to any address within 100 miles of New York. Under ' 
$5 delivered free within 75 miles. ‘ 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 


fam) ~=——_- EVER READY DRESS STAY 


BEST DRESS STAY | "ruaue. 
Pp . 
ES ON THE MARKET. EASILY ADJUSTED. 


Ask for them. Take none but them. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MANUFACTURING CO., YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN, 


FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. r 
MODEL DRESS STEEL and BUSTLE CO. BROWN & METZNER, . aes 
74 Grand St., New York. 535 Market St., San Francisco. 





















SPECIAL 
OEPOTS 












IF YOUR WIFE 
asks for a wire door-mat she will expect you to bu 
the best. You know which? Why, * Hartman Flezi- 
ble,” of course; four out-of every five of your neigh. 
bors have bought them. We have sold over h 
million of them. 


HARTMAN MFG. CO., works, Beaver Falls, Pa, 


Branches: 102 Chambers St, New York; 503 State St., 1 >. 
Chicago ; 51 and 58 S, Forsyth St., Atianta, Ga. 
Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “ Hartman.” 








Catalogue and Testimonials mailed free. 














Rr CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 
CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS, 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURN ERS. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or no sale. 


Estimate given of cost, and descriptive 
catalogue furnished on a plication. 


FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, and other new features worth 
knowing about. Catalogue free. Mention this paper. 

J.B. COLT & CO., 16 Beckman Street, New York. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 

Send for Ulnstrated 




















NSE xo. 48 Sout ST er Phncdetphi, Pa. aah Un cmgek os. 
CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE L _Philedsipaia, a. 





Farnitare, Palpitse, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 94 & 96 6. 24 8t., Phila. Pa, 
Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 

Pews and Opera Chairs. 
$.C, SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Covered by si 
PANELED frites toren 


LA D BANNERS 

FOR SUNDAYSCHOOLS AND ALL OTHER USES, 
SISCO ° ore. Md. 
Send for fllustrated catalogue. 
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es, halls, and 























DRE TAL sores, Send for Btalagueio | _MAROE SUISETIOON CO. 1008 Welesten. Fitts, 
» bed BNAMENTAL TILE and SHINGLES of 
CEl Li NCS Pittsburg. Pa. high-grade tin or copper, for churches, rvsi- 
dences, etc. ial patterns for towers, mansard«, 
BELL FOUNDRY, ables, and t-course, Low pace. Ciron free. 
BALTIMORE, MD. ONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO., Camden, WN. J. 
Best quality Copper and Tin 7 \ NE two brass band chandelier, 60 lights, two one 
for Chareties Benools, &c. BELLS O band, 30 lights, with candles for gas fipa. Lighted 
Also CHIMES AND BELLS. 9 Veer lesme Sere oe over $400. For sale ot $100. 
Price and terms free, Name thispaper, | WN o GT, Troy, New Xork. 

























































“HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


© horse flesh who bought a goose So ride on,” Don’t 
take ordinary soaps for hovee-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


is the proper thing. Try a cake of it. Common 
soap fails to accomplish results in 
scouring and cleaning, and necessitates a great out- 
lay of time and labor, — more than balances 


ger J in cost. peop 
Baroni e best and cheapest soap for house 
and scouring. All Grocers sail it No. % 





CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 
NOW IN USE. 
for Koo 





FERRIS BROS. 24: Bronaway. N,v. 
wEACHWEEK'S WEAR. 


THE 





THE 
BEST SUSPENDER, because ALWAYS ELASTIC, 
If your dealer Goes not keep it, send for circular, or 


Bend 50 cts. for pl ain, 1.00 for alll a pair, id. 
CHESTER SU - HATA 


INVESTORS 








Mortgages 

; VARANTEED 6% 
BONUS 9 
Stocks 10% 


20 Years’ Experience 


IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOS LOST A DOLLAR 
In every and Principal has been paid 


WE HAVE RETURNED ‘To INVESTORS 


_ $13,800,000 


Spe cent, to 18 per cent, interest, 


aera ae ES 
ah eae See 


J.B. WATKINS L. M.CO. 


2 Wall St., Cor. Broadway w York. 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. " 


A CHOICE GIFT FOR YOUR FRIEND. 





FRIENDSHIP THE 


MASTER-PASSION 








is boldly made that friendship 










ture and Scope of Friendship. 
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This work, of 413 pages, richly bound 


AA. 


of Holy Scripture,’ by the Hon, W. E. 
of Human Society,” 
Lectures on the Sunday-School,” 
“Teaching and Teachers,” $1.00; 


$1.50; 
“7 A 


fos 
LA jf f, 


~~ 


BOOK on the Nature and History of Friend- 
ship, and Its Place in the World’s Forces. 
By H. Clay Trumbull, author of “ Kadesh- 
Barnea,” “The Blood Covenant,” “ Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-Schpol,” etc. 

Friendship i isa theme of the ages. Its treatment in this 
book is as fresh and thorough as it is attractive. 


tor in the world’s forces than any other sentiment or passion, 
not excepting ambition, avarice, or love; and*the proofs of 
this thesis are presented \in detail. 


Friendship in History, including all the great epoch-makers 
in the realms of royalty, heroism, religious progress, strug- 
gle for civil liberty, philosophy, and poetry. The book is 
sure : of a wide reading, for its topic is of universal interest. 


Suited for a gift- book for the holidays. Price, $3.00. 
by Prof. R. E. Thompson, $1.00. Dr. Trumbull's “ Yale 


sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031. Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The claim 
has been a more potent fac- 


Part I. treats of the Na- 
Part II. gives.examples of 


in cloth and enclosed in a box, is well 
“ The Impregnable Rock 
Gladstone, $1.00. “ The Divine Order 


“ Hints on Child- -Training,” $1.00; 
Model Superintendent,” $1.00. For 
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For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 22 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meetihg with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 


for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year, 


Specimen copies free. 
The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 


International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather'than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves, Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 


cents each per year. Specimen copies free, 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PusBLISHER, 1031, Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Ww MUSIC. 


y the Rev. E. 8. gy ens 


King’s service of 
great variety. A beauti i oo agree | opens the 
service, succeeded by solos, Leena quartet, and ange 
for the school. pin Ary ob cts for npectacular 

—! 30. or 


play. Price, 5 per copy; 
more, ae banared. Orchestral Poarts for this 
se 


Christmas Voices. An excellent service. Mu- 
sic not difficult, yet unusually charming and fresh. 
Something in it foreveryone. Prices same as above. 

“Christmas » No. 2, is full of miscel- 


Treasu ry 
laneous matter helpful to those who Foe to make 
uP their own program, or to supp 
rvice with extra yy songs, etc. It ‘contains 
delightful r recitations quartets, aepems, etc, 
By at a en each ; 41.00 pe onen pone’ 
oar has been ex- 
ceedingly popeler. It = mflar o. 2% It also 
contains a atiful canta ta, lorie te in Ercetsis, which 
can be made the musical part of @ program. Prices 
same as No. 2 
Christmas enous: “Arise and Shine” 
and “ There’ oe * prillias and easy. 5 cts. 
each ; Ly gd 
Ward & md, Leorens & Co., 
New Yo ame Dayten, O. 


O | CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS 


four additional 4 
reshietions, Price. y my . —* No. 1, 6c ‘0. 2, 
No. 8, 6c. ; or, and 8 together, Lg 
CHRISTMAS f.>sasttzsime: 2 p. 


GEM Ss nen, rend 50 cents for sam- 


le copy. 
R. BR. MeCABE @& CO. 


144 Monroe St., ‘CHICAGO. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
Philadelp' 


808 and 310 Wainat Street, 


OVER 350.000 oapen ¢ of ice Farm Lands. Fail- 
jae + ig oe “yer bir l-the-year climatein 
the world. Soi ieiaetoatts eet et om 

ofwater. Low 


bal FE. Simmons, Com. € Ce "y, Chicago, fo. Ti. 


Qeuress First Sold Mt tc: 








Excellent 16 page Pro- 
gTanis, complete for Xmas 
Entertainments, hey | 














One-third 
inter- 
est. ca, Seat INVESTMENT Co.. Wash 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC, (891. 


wARe & DRUMMOND’'S XMAS CAROLS, 
No. 13.—Six new and beautiful pieces, $2.20 per 
100, by mail. 3 cents a copy! 
BEDEMPTION’S DAWN.— Responsive and mu- 
sical service. By George C. Hugg. $4.00 per 100, 
5 cents a copy. 
THE JOYFUL STORY .—Responsive and mv- 
sical service. By J. B. Herbert. $4.00 per 100. 


6 cents a copy. 
DESIRE OF ALL NATIONS.—A missionary 
ristinas ime. By E.8. Lorenz, 5 

cents each. §3.50 per 100. 

HOLLY. BERRIES; or, Meeti Santa 
Claus.—A cantata. By Vickers and Gie Per 
copy, 25 cents. 

THE SAVIOUR SO LONG FORETOLD.—By 
Marion West and J. E. Trowbridge. Re«ponsive 
and musical service. 5centsacopy. $4.00 per 100. 

THESWEETEST STORY EVER TOLD.—For 

gt? Bom By Marion West and Mrs. 
° her. Scentsacopy. $4.00 per 100. 


ee OLDER SERVICES ARE: 


e Mi ay As, Victor. my . T. Steele. $4.00 per 100. 
The Bake ivine. eo. Randall. $4.00 per 100. 





DW ME, NEW a Rese, SANTA 
for Children 


Ths new work is the pret 


ATAS 73 


Pee ae, 
“STON sme 
oe See ee. lag. cents 


Caters isco Beeantul ivnim 


2 Sa 3 = os t ~ aac last pond 
"Grad we 








gneane, se wher- 

weg fxs copy ott — inten 
——PUBLI 

The JOHN CHURCH CO. CO. Choinna 

Be ees Cheese: & Supa Sage or 





’s Canta’ 
Santa’s Surprite, ~ Me, a boars. eee 
music, mer: ap e recitations, en- 
pre 3 Cr ree, saa Fendered by children, 


Dr. Roger? Lowry’s 
The Lord’s “anointed, New, service (Ro. 18 
will be found in the front rank, ‘The ne songs as 
wellas introduction of familiar h ay ich 
all can join, make ere. "rice ey and desirable 
Christmas ex: 5 ets. by mail. 


The Ghristmas King. Axi00°rRt 
Prices’ 


Mrs. WitBpue F. CRaFTs. 

mati. 
Chtistmas Annual, No. 22, ann ak 
Price 4 cts, 


rvice 
e folks, by 
ets. by 


ae experienced com posers. 
for Christmas time, No. 2, sent on 
Recitations receipt of two 2 cent starhpe 


1] catalogue of Christmas music sent on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. Ninth St., New York, 

















CSAS 


HOOD’S CAROLS, No. 13. (New). 
CHRISTMAS. JOY. (New). 
HAPPY TIDINGS. (New), 
OF. ION, 
OUR GUIDING STAR. 
ISRAEL’S PROMISED DAY, 
THE GIFT OF GOD. 
THE WONDROUS BIRTH, 
CHRISTMAS PICTURES. 
JESUS OUR KING. 
Either of the above Services for 
Christmas will afford delightful music, 
with instructive recitations and readings. 
Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed. 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. 


John J. Hood, Pit rx" 


Shaves atatat tated atavat atata’ avatat avate’ avatat stata 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


MAPPY CHRISTM 
A service of faeripure, recitation ROE sone. The 
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recitati and -_— as By W JON 
Mason. ice, 5 Sau ita By exp’ 

not p ee wo per und hundred ebupply ah serviow 
advert m our 


house, and’ una ‘cxpanee. 


NEW RECITATION BOOK. 


“SANTA 
nal coteotioas yy a for 
ally adapted to children from 5 to 
The author has worked diligently to 


Contatnion e ori 
Christmas ; es 
14 years of} 
make = book an my yo Fahad A fe yo *. ite 


pages has been pee ‘or Sunday-sc 
the majority, being original, will ie ome ry helpful t to 
the Christ Entertainment Committee. Price, 


postpaid, 25 cen cents. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 





chests tmas eonvnes © Infant «1 By 
Helen P. Briges. $4.00 per 
The I~ > need Gift. Service for infant classes. 


$4.00 per 100. 


In addition to the above, we ‘we will supply the Christ- 
mas services, cantatas, etc., of all the leading houses, 
at the lowest hundred rates. Your orders are solicited. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
71 Broadway. Mew York. 


WINNOWED SONGS, 


By Ira D. SaNKEY. 
Has been adopted by a large number of Sun 
schools. It is the most singable book of ite kink 
Price, 835 »» 685 per | 100. 


COSPEL HYMNS No. 6. 


By SaNKEY, MOGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 
Believed by many to be the best of the series, 
Price, $30 lee, $80 per 1 100, 


The John Church Ca, | The Biglow & Main Ca, 


Cincinnati and New York. | New York and Chicago. — 


CHRISTMAS m Services, b y Hazard 
and Tufts THe Ho.y Cmatp (new) 
musi and 5 other services. 5 cents; 1 

copies. $4.00: samples, 2 centa, 
Cong’! 8. 8. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 








New Christmas Music 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOIS, 


CANTATA, The Court of Christmas. P? serena 
Price, 20 cents ; $1.80 per dozen. By mail,§$2 perdozen, 
SERVICE, Christmas Eve. Pz Feng; ont .Hul 
#4.00 per hundred. 


ASA HULL, 150 Haseau Street, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS, MUS 


ve oie 
ave nice things for this seaso: 


FILLMORE BROS. 1 W.cmnst. -Gineinnatt 0, 


9 Or 40 Bible House,N. Y 


HOIRS WILL LIKE IT. 
, (New). By W. 
Adres, THE W. W. WHITNEY 00., Folodo, 0. 


XMAS 22 ee 





For new Can- 
, tatas,new Con- 
ems, ete. ; send for our 














“Books, for the Sunday: 
ged ome! a at lowest 
Wilbur. Ketcham. ror, T,2CooperUnian, New 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should. however, an advertisement of a party not i good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


will refund 





aby money that they lose 


1081, FOR CHRISTMAS. TIME, 1081, 


A large line of Octavo Anthems for choirs, etc. A~ 




























